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IVE BIG BANK ROBBERIES HAVE BEEN 

OMMITTED IN 2 WEEKS - THOUSANDS OF 
PEOPLE WILL LOSE THEIR SAVINGS UNLESS THE 
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YOU DESERVE TO BE IN ON 
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"LL CALL YOU WHEN I'VE GOT 
HIM DISARMED — 
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YOU'VE SHOWN ME WHAT Goon DETECTIVES \ 
CHILDREN CAN BE AND |'M GOING TO START 
A JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS You 
ARE THE FIKST MEMBERS— DO YOU THINK 
OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS WOULD LIKE 1 To JOIN Too, 


/ERE CHILOREN- YOU PUT THE \t 


HANDS up! MONTE CARLO PETE | | HANDCOEES ON HIM - WHILE | COVER 
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WOULD YOU BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE TO LEARN ALL ABOUT CLUES 
AND SECRET WRITING AND OTHER THINGS THAT MAKE DETECTIVE 
WORK SO EXCITING AND INTERESTING? YOU CAN BY \I i ¥ 

JOINING MY JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS MEE 4 


READ HOW TO JOIN BELOW 













Boys and girls! Send Inspector Post the coupon 
under his picture and he will send you a detec- 
tive’s badge. And an instruction book which will 
tell you how to find clues, how to do secret writ- 
ing, and lots of other things detectives must know. 





INSPECTOR POST stinc'ecei'aiaess 


I want to be a detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Please send me a badge | AN 


Just so Inspector Post will know you are helping 
to keep your body strong and your mind alert, he 
asks that you send with the coupon two tops from 
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POST TOASTIES boxes. Post TOASTIES, you | and instruction book. Iam sending two Post Toasties box tops. (s-8-32) 
know, are full of quick energy—just whata detec- : NAME 1 
tive needs. So, ask your mother to get some right | 
away, so you can jointhe JUNIOR DETECTIVE ! ADDRESS { 
CORPS. Then send the box tops and the cou- cITy __sTaTe OG F. Corp. 10 





pon to Inspector Post. Do it right away! ar. FILL IN COMPLETELY, PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS a 
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AVE you been feeling a bit low, mentally and physically? a sycamore, silhouetted against the tireless tumbling of a 
The chances are that you merely need a tonic—the mountain stream. 
bracing, energizing stimulant of natural beauty. Wherever 
you live in this land of the sunset you have not far to go to 
find the right medicine. 


It is good for us, we meditate, occasionally to follow strange 
and slightly dangerous trails. It jars us out of the rut of the P 
commonplace, the routine of too great ease and comfort. On} 
the brink of a three-thousand-foot cliff we lose our self- 


Take Yosemite Valley, for example. There is a tonic for 
assurance with our breath. 


you, stout enough in its effect to carry you over many a 
rough place in the road for months after imbibing a draught 
of its beauty. True, it might well be listed as habit-forming, 
but an addiction to mountains and waterfalls can scarcely be 





Looking down from Glacier Point into the Valley spread 
so neatly below; looking up to snow-topped Cloud’s Rest and 
the stark majesty of Half Dome; gazing across a chasm to the 


classed as deleterious. beauty of Nevada and Vernal Falls, we marvel at the miracle 
of creation that is still going on. There is no looking back, no 


Silent sermons reach our hearts as we hike along the trails 
or drive the highways, or sit, awed by the tremendous gran- 
deur of the Valley. It occurs to us that Yosemite is no place We feel a twinge of honest humility when we reflect that, 
for the egotist. He feels dwarfed by the towering cliffs, and no matter how clever we be, we cannot fold a dogwood blossom 
therefore unhappy. It is borne in upon us that artificiality into a tight-furled bud again, or pierce the frozen earth with 
and formality are out of place in the solemn presence of the the tender red spear of the snow plant. Those fragile bits of 
mountains, as well as in the friendly intimacy of the pines beauty hold a strength that is beyond our comprehension— 
and shrubs that line the Merced. a force as great in proportion as that of Yosemite Falls, or the 
latent, indomitable power of El Capitan himself. 


reversal of processes in Nature’s scheme! 


The winding motor road to Glacier Point passes through a 


succession of seasons as it climbs. It is early summer, and F you need refreshment of body and spirit, go to Nature 
dogwood blossoms (stars, lighting the dark night of the can- and learn from her the lessons that you need: lessons 


yons) shine out upon us at every curve. We catch glimpses in repose, in simplicity, in true humility, in courage to carry 
of huddled snow plants, shy despite their lurid coloring, trail- on over obstacles great and small. For beauty, natural 
ing the melting snow under chinquapin and huckleberry beauty, is one of the best restoratives in the world for a 
bushes. A ray of sunshine spotlights the young green of _ tired soul—G. A.C. 











The floor of Yosemite Valley PHOTOGRAPH BY BOYSEN STUDIO 
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(EPIscoPAL) 
Resident and Day School 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Prepares for Eastern and 
Western Colleges. Elemen- 
tary, Academic and Collegiate 
Departments. Music, Art, 
Dramatics and Secretarial 
course. Sports of all kinds. 
Week-end house—swimming, 
canoeing and motor boating. 
Moderate Rates — Highest Standards 
Illustrated catalog on request 


NOTRE DAME SCHOOL 


, Belmont, California 
UE) Boarding School for Girls Ghd 


| Collegiate Course—High School. Accredited. Secretarial De- 
rtment— Grammar Grades — Music — Art — Expression. 
lodern Buildings. Swimming Pool. Located 20 miles south of 
n Francisco. Send for Catalogue. Box 117S, Belmont, Calif. 











8 fi 
i OR JUNIOR BOYS. Noted for sportsmanship, gocd 


manners and discipline. Year ‘round outdoor sports. Swim- 
"ing, bicycling, horseback riding. Summer term. Mountain 
Camp. Colonel R. P. Kelly, Superintendent, Box S 


Palo Alto, California. 
MILITARY 


an Rafael acavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 
© One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
' hool, Junior College. Fully accredited to University of C ali- 
ornia and other leading universities. High scholastic stand- 
d. Military system under A. supervision. Catalog. 
. L. Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 











S 








outhwestern Military Academy 
800 Monterey Road, San Marino (Pasadena), Calif. 
(non-sectarian) 
school designed to develop in your son the qualities 
f character, honor, a sense of responsibility, manli- 
ess—through the medium of sc ientifically planned 
ilitary, academic and physical Training. Plant and 
uipment are thoroughly up to date. Eight of every 
n interested parents who visit Southwestern Mil- 
tary Academy elect to enroll their sons therein. 
Write or call for detailed information. 
Major Maurice Veronda, Commandant. 


:— 
SCHOOL HOME FOR BOYS 


oard and schooling for boys for the’ nine 
onths of the School year will be provided 
ginning September Ist at the 


okoya Boys Camp 


Napa County—two hours from San Francisco) 


~ 




















\ small group of boys will live in comfortable 

inter quarters. They will attend the fine 

ublic schools of the City of Napa. 

heir recreation, study and home life will be 

gander aay supervision. 

a r information write 

PAUL yipceL. Lokoya Boys Camp, 
Lokoya, California 
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| TN early days here in the West before 
| ~ our public and private schools were 
| on an equal footing with those in the 


| East, it was the custom for small boys 


and girls to cross the continent for | 
which meant | 


their education—a plan 


| that the child was away from home and 


family the greater part o 
But that, like many other traditions, 
has been outgrown. We now have on 
the Pacific Coast, the finest of Private 
Schools to be found in the country. 
They demand no long distance travel- 
ing expense, no long separation and 


| no detrimental change of climate. 





| well-rounded men and 


| the child below 


* * 


In such schools, the finest of instruc- 
tors give to each youngster whatever 


every year. 





individual guidance is necessary to | 


bring out his best talents and per- 
sonality. 
given confidence and specific training; 
the precocious child is taught to direct 
his ability into useful channels; and 
par physically is built 
into a husky, happy boy or girl in this 
land of perpetual sunshine. Here the 
adolescent youth is trained for a life 
of usefulness and charm, while those 
of Funior College age develop into 
women. 


This selecting of the right school for 


the child is an important problem that 


| to your child’s needs. To select that | 


parents are called upon annually to 


Here the retarded youth 1s 


solve. How will you solve it this year? | 
| Remember that somewhere in the West 
there 1s a private school exactly suited | 


school, read first the announcements on 
this page. If you do not find what you 
want here, write the School Editor of 


| SUNSET Magazine and personal | 


|help will be gladly given. 


Address 


| your letters to School Editor, Sunset 


| CtSco. 


Magazine, 1045 Sansome, San Fran- 
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Boy and Girl 
To a Good Private School 
' *® Here In the West 


* 


The Merriman School 


Accredited School for 
girls, offering day and resi- 
dent privileges. Cultural 
advantages of a most 
distinctive character. 
” Individual guidanceand 
encouragement, from 
kindergarten through 
college preparatory. 









New Term Opens 
August 29 


26 years of Character Building 
Full Information Sent on Request 
The Merriman School 
597 Eldorado Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 











Lilac‘Ranch School for 
Girls 


Offering well balanced studies in small classes 
supervised by an experienced, sympathetic 
faculty covering full junior and academic 
Special attention is given to the cul- 
tural and aesthetic development of students in 
the healthful, country en- 
vironment of the 3000 acre 
Lilac Ranch with its swim- 
ming pool, canoeing, tennis, 
golf, archery, riflery, and 
horseback riding. Located 
20 miles east of Oceanside. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Mrs. D. F. Laurie, 123 S. Alexandria, 
Los Angeles 
Telephones —EXposition 0448; ROchester 4851 


courses. 
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Whatever may be your dreams for the 
future or your obstacles at present, the 
Rosicrucian teachings will give you MA 
TERSHIP OVER YOURSELF and your 
conditions. In every land thousands have 
proved this. 

Develop Your Latent Abilities 
If you are a sincere seeker for a better life 
and willing to STUDY and evolve daily, 
you may have a free copy of this private 
book. It explains how you may receive 
the secret Rosicrucian teachings in the pri- 
vacy of your own home. bg a letter 
(not a postcard) to: Scribe J. H. F. 


ROSICRUCIAN | BROTHERHOOD 


> ——=—s" 
SAN “JOSE. aaa 
The initial letters A.M.O.R.C. indicate the 
Original Rosicrucian Teachings. 
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HINK of the biggest, showiest, 

most stunning dahlia you have 
Then endow it with the tex- 
ture, tone and crinkled beauty of a Shir- 


ever seen. 


ley poppy’s satin petals. Add to that 
the depth and regal splendor of the 
crimson, Oriental poppy. Now treble 
the size, the strength, the gorgeousness 
and you have: 

Rainbow Sunflowers! 

Or to be botanically correct, Paeonia 
moutan, the highly prized, much admired, 
but seldom seen tree peony. 

Of course, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation are tree peonies, sunflowers. 
Neither are they rainbows excepting, 
perchance, in blossom vividness and 
color range. This catchy sobriquet is 
used here only because there doesn’t 
seem to be any other flower available for 
the purpose of comparison. 

Lest you misunderstand, I want to 
say here and now that the tree peony 
needs no foil other than its own rich 
foliage to enhance the flawless perfec- 
tion of its dazzling, exotic flamboyance. 

For sheer spectacularity Paeonia 
moutan stands alone, exquisite, incom- 
parable. 

During the past decade, with the ex- 
ception of a very limited supply of 
moutan seedlings mostly single flowered, 
tree peonies have been available in 
assortment through importation alone. 
And then only under special permit 
from the Federal Horticultural Board. 
That means for propagation purposes 
only, for they are held under the strictest 
of quarantines for a period of five years. 
If at the end of that time they are 
proved free of disease and plant pests 
the imported stocks are released for 
interstate movement and sale. 

Double and semi-double named tree 
peony plants are readily available in a 
bewildering assortment of varieties both 
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in England and France as well as in 
Japan. However, anyone who in recent 
years has essayed the highly specialized 
task of importing under present quar- 
antine restrictions knows from experience 
the expense and bitter disappointments 
all too often attending the venture. And 
so I say to the amateur plantsman, as 
well as to the novice, stick to the stocks 
available at home—for the present at 
least. If there are none to be had, then 
seed is readily obtainable from plant and 
tree seedsmen in America, Europe and 
Japan. 

Tree peony seed are about the size of 
garden peas, spherical, black and shiny 
of color. The outer covering or shell is 
quite impervious to ordinary dampness 
so the seed retains its viability for many 
years. Mother Nature, however, has 
provided a soft, spongy spot in the 
armor plate close to the embryo so that 
whenever proper conditions of moisture 
and heat are present germination will 
soon take place. 

Here on the Pacific Coast, seed should 
be sown early in the fall to insure its 
rapid germination the coming spring. 
Planted too late (seed allowed to dry 
out) or if seed is several seasons old it 
will lay over a year—sometimes two— 
in the ground before making any at- 
tempt to grow. 

Sowing is best done in a box of sand 
or very sandy soil where it can be 
watched, kept moist and protected from 
freezing in the late winter, after the root 
spikes push themselves out from the 


B v 


Norman Donald Morse 


Sacramento, California 
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shell. The little seedlings can be trans- 
planted any time after sprouting until 
six weeks or more of age. That means 
from germination, not appearance of 
growth at the surface of the soil. 

The tender seedlings should be handled 
with care, though. They must be care- 
fully shaded and watered for a week or 
ten days after moving, or until they 
seem sufficiently recovered from the 
shock to continue their cycle of growth. 
There is just one don’t. No matter how 
great the temptation, do not put ferti- 
lizer on, around or near the new-born 
plants with the expectation of making 
them grow faster. It will kill them every 
time. 

Seedlings should bloom in the third 
year and may produce some splendid 
semi-double types although the prepon- 
derance of color will undoubtedly be the 
single, crimson-magenta, wild moutan 
of China with a sprinkling of whites and 
lavender-pinks. 

Differences in color can readily be 
distinguished in the early spring when 
the new foliage puts forth for it has al- 
most as wide a range of shading as the 
flowers. 


A hundred seedling plants are almost | 


certain to include a number whose leaves 
are nicely striped, mottled or fringed. 


While most of the foliage is of light } 


maple to alizarin green there will be 


scattering plants of bright bronze, dull | 


brick, and a terra-cotta bordering onto 


nopal yellow. Among the finest hybrids | 


foliage ornamentation is even richer. 


Choosing varieties from amongst the | 


giants is almost like picking a wife at a 
beauty contest, each one looks so gor- 


geous you'd sell your soul to be a Mor-f 
mon and marry the whole darned crew! F 


While the law of the land curtails the 


number of wives a man may have, it is} 
his pocketbook which determines the) 


ad 
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extent of his lovely garden possessions. 

One could easily list two hundred 
varieties here, each distinct as to color 
and ranging in price from fifty cents to 
fifty dollars. However, there has to be 
a limit somewhere so the number de- 
scribed will be held to ten, as nearly 
representative of the genus as possible 
and all available in the American mar- 
ket at prices within the reach of everyone. 

Tama-usagi, a very large, very double 
glistening white. 

Banks, a French hybrid long grown 
and widely disseminated throughout the 
United States. Smaller than the type 
but a very showy platinum pink with the 
base of every petal stained rose-magenta. 

Akashigata, superb flesh-pink resem- 
bling a silver Columbia rose. 

Kasurmi-no-mori, a grand light pink, 
semi-double flowers of splendid form 
having a salmon shaded center. 

Naniwagata, gigantic semi-double, 
deep rose-pink blooms up to fifteen 
inches in diameter without lopping over. 

Madam Louis Henry, another French 
hybrid of excellent semi-double form in 
exquisite, opalescent red, suffused copper 
yellow. 

Fuji-no-mori, clear lilac-purple, semi- 
double, large and showy. 

Adzuma-nishiki, scarlet, striped white. 
A peerless, semi-double bicolor of im- 
mense size. 

Michishiba, deep velvety crimson, 
beautifully double and darker than a 
Hadley rose. 

Kokuryo-nishik', a fine double, tri- 
colored flower of lustrous, deep maroon 
and crimson with every petal striped 
white. 

Blossom time extends from March to 
June according to climate, the bloom- 
ing period for each variety being about 
three weeks. Outside of the colors listed 
one can obtain every conceivable shade 
and tone and each one a beauty in its 
own right. 

Growth of the plant is usually erect 
and from three to six feet tall. The 
singles are generally low and spreading 
while the grafted, standard sorts must 
be staked to support the weight of the 
mammoth blooms. 

Partial shade seems to be the most 
desirable location as the flowers last 
longer where out of full sun. Then, too, 
some degree of protection is afforded 
against late frosts which will nip and 
ruin the tender buds. 

Tree peonies are not overly particular 
about soil. Given a rich, well drained 
location, even though the ground is 
heavy they will flourish like the green 
bay tree. Being gross feeders a liberal ap- 
plication of plant food dug in around the 
roots each fall will amply repay the effort 
in size and richness of bloom the fol- 
lowing spring. Apply water generously. 
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At right, a twenty- 
Jive-year-old  spect- 
men of the tree peony 
Banksii. Last year 
it bore at one time 
110 gorgeous flowers 
of showy platinum 
pink with the bases 
of petals a deep rose 


Cultivation should be shallow, how- 
ever, for peonies are not deeply rooted. 
Commercial fertilizers should never be 
spread close around the trunks of the 
trees for it may encourage the botrytos 
blight to which all peonies are more or 


less subject. This is especially true in 
damp seasons when the rank growth of 
bud and leaf are all apt to be scorched 
and rotted. 

Bluestone and lime (Bordeaux solu- 
tion) two pounds to ten gallons of water 
thoroughly sprayed on the plant and the 
ground around it just as growth starts 
is a good preventative measure. Apply- 
ing the same solution, half strength, just 
before the buds open has also given 
beneficial results in controlling the 
malady. 

All varieties of tree peonies are readily 
increased by grafting onto the roots of 
herbaceous sorts as well as on its own 
seedlings, the cleft, whip and saddle 
grafts being the three most frequently 
used. The best time to do the job is in 
the fall. Bench grafts made that way 
should be held over winter in a cold 
frame to allow the union to callus. That 
is, to give the two parts a chance to knit 
strongly together. Grafted stocks would 
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Tree peonies in the 
growing grounds of 
one of our Pacific 
Coast nurseries. Note 
the method of staking 
the young plant. All 
watering 1s done with 
an overhead system 





best be planted deeply to encourage the 
formation of roots above the union; 
they are far longer lived on their own 
roots. 

Moving the blooming sized stocks is 
also best done in the early fall for root 
wounds quickly heal at that time. New 
rootlets also form before winter sets in 
which not only insure thrifty growth but 
some flowers as well. 

Suckers and cuttings truncated from 
the bole or crown of mature plants be- 
low ground will root with a fair degree 
of success. Layers can be rooted also 
where growth is low enough. However, 
stocks produced in either of these two 
ways will be a year longer coming into 
flower. 

And another thing. In_ sub-zero 
climates the tops must have some pro- 
tection against the bitter cold as well as 
rapid thawing and freezing, otherwise 
the whole plant will be killed back to the 
surface of the soil. 

The aspirant peony grower’s creed 
ought to be: plenty of well rotted manure 
in the fall, the same amount of protec- 
tion as is provided for rose bushes in the 
winter and a generous supply of water 


all through the blooming — season. 
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S promised in the May number of 

SunsET, I have now worked out a 
chart to enable you to select correct 
furnishings in the style prevalent during 
the early days of our republic. In gen- 
eral the type of furniture made at that 
time follows very closely the designs of 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepple- 
white, cabinet makers of London, Eng- 
land, at the end of the 18th Century. 
Each published a catalogue of his de- 
signs and copies of these books found 
their way over to this country. Here 
they were used by our cabinet makers, 
some of whom copied the designs ex- 
actly; others modified them to suit their 
own or their customers’ tastes. 

Mahogany was the principal wood 
used in making furniture at this time. 
It was usually carved and finished with 
a high polish. For this reason it is more 
correct to use lustrous fabrics when we 
are copying this period in order that 
there may be a harmony of texture. 
There is, however, a wide range possible 
in the selection of articles to go together 
as a simple scheme may be worked up 
with chintzes and plain carpet while a 
more elaborate effect would for 
damasks and Oriental rugs. 

The particular furniture styles pro- 
duced at this time are often grouped 
under the name Federal and this in turn 
leads to the style of Duncan Phyfe—a 
cabinet maker who lived and worked in 
New York during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

The following chart is for your guid- 
ance only and does not pretend to be 
final and exclusive. 


call 






The ‘Early Republic’ Pertod 
Is Charted By 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 


Wa ts: Backgrounds should be perfectly smooth. 
(a) Plain tinted plaster. 

(6) Wallpaper—plain, small figures, or Toile de 
Fouy designs. 

(c) Scenic wallpapers for halls and dining rooms 
with painted dado about 3 feet high. 

Woopwork: All wood should also be smoothly 
finished. 

(a) Painted ivory; with mahogany doors. 

(4) Light grayed green or other suitable color 
(c) Surface plain, stippled or with overglaze. 
Ceitincs: Plain white or ivory plaster, perfectly 
plain or with classical enrichments. 

Fioors: Waxed and polished. 

(a) Oak planks, stained medium brown. 
(4) Philippine mahogany, parquet effects. 
(c) Parquetry in simple designs 

FLoor CoverinGs: 

(2) Hooked rugs for inexpensive schemes. 

(4) Hooked carpet—allover or made into rugs 

c) Plain carpet or rugs. 

(d) Persian and Chinese rugs 

(e) Domestic Orientals in designs as (@). 
CurTAINs: 

(a) Sheer voiles. 

(6) Marquisettes. 

c) Point d’esprit, ruffled. 

Drapery Fasrics: Side draperies should be lined 
and hung from brass or painted wood poles. 
More formal schemes may have cornices or 
valances. 

(a) Chintz or cretonne in appropriate designs 
(6) Damask for more formal rooms. 

(c) Taffetas for bedrooms. 

(d) Toile de Jouy. 

Upnoustery Fasrics: Same as drapery fabrics 

and, in addition 
(a) Velvets. 
(4) Brocades 
(c) Small pattern friezes. 

Furniture: Copies of Chippendale furniture as 
interpreted by the cabinet makers of the Fed- 
eral period are available in all the better furni- 
ture stores; also adaptations of these, i. e. where 
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Furnishings for Western Homes 





details from the old style have been used on 

today’s furniture. 

Matched suites of furniture, as used today, 
were not made by these old masters, so that a 
bedroom suite or dining room suite as purchased 
today must of necessity be an adaptation. 

All the articles in a room do not have to be 
of one definite style. There should be a friendli- 
ness between the articles used, a harmony of 
scale, color and design, but this does not in any 
way mean that every piece should match and 
every leg be the same shape. 

Some of our most charming Colonial homes 
contain an assortment of furniture and have a 
delightful “lived in” effect which is truly 
appealing. 

Nearly all the furniture made at this time was 
of mahogany. Some walnut, rosewood, cherry 
and other woods were used. Many articles 
were carved and some were inlaid, although this 
latter type of decoration is comparatively rare 
in American furniture. 

Typical articles are as follows: 

Tall bookcase and desk, often called a Gov 

Winthrop secretary. 

Tripod tables, tilt-top and piecrust edge vari- 

eties. 

Four poster beds. 

Tall chests of drawers. 

ACCESSORIES: 

(a) Polished brass lighting fixtures and lamps. 

(4) Silk shades. 

(c) Glass or porcelain table lamps 

(d) All ornaments, vases, etc. should be of the 

light, delicate kinds. 

(e) Silver and Sheffield plate. 

(f) Chinese decoratives. 

Pictures are a definite part of the 
decoration of homes furnished in the 
Federal style. They should be selected 
with care in order that they may fit in 
with the general ensemble. Mezzotints, 
etchings, landscapes in oils or their re- 
productions are all good. Pictures reflect 
the personal taste of the occupants so 
much that it is difficult to give any hard 
and fast rules regarding their selection. 
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A Little House that Looks to the Sea 































las HIS little house that looks to the sea is the home of By H. Roy Kelley, Architect 
day, J Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Lake, in Whittier, California. In 
ata planning it, Mr. Kelley, the architect, skilfully took advan- 
me tage of this view and built the principal rooms around it. 
vides From living room, dining room, breakfast room, master 
idli- bedroom and balconies one looks out across the olive groves 
y of toward Los Angeles in the distance and on to the blue 


any 
and 


Pacific. The proprty slopes down hill from the street, thus 
| giving an opportunity for maid’s room, laundry and garage’ 
on the lower floor. 
ay The house has white stucco walls, a red tile roof and 
ruly - : : = ~ 
weathered wood shutters. The interior walls are of ivory- 
colored stucco and the ceilings of most of the rooms are 


mes 


Was 

ry beamed with adzed oak beams. 

cles The rooms are small but conveniently arranged. The 
we living room extends the width of the house and opens onto 
‘are 


the balcony at the rear; adjoining are the dining room and 
den. The placing of the kitchen on the front of the house 
ov gives the breakfast room full advantage of the view. On 
the opposite side of the house extend the three bedrooms, 
the bath conveniently close to each of them. Fireplaces 
give the living room and the den added charm. Working 
drawings of this house are not available but we hope that 
from these pictures and plan you will glean ideas to be 
incorporated into your own house of dreams.— The Editors. 
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HAVE a lovely fish pond but for 

some reason or other my water lilies 
have not done so well this year. Rather 
than grieve too much about it I decided 
to fake some lilies on the lovely green 
And so I gather individual 
blooms of my hollyhocks and place them 
carefully each morning on the leaves of 
the water lily plants. The effect is lovely 
and many of my neighbors have adapted 
my idea. Of course other flowers could 
be used but the hollyhocks are espe- 
I hope that other SuNSE1 


Mrs. L. W. 


leaves. 


cially good. 
readers will like my idea. 

* * : 

I wonder if you can use my way of 
keeping a melon cool during transporta- 
tion to camp or picnic grounds. I first 
chill the melon on ice until time to leave 
and then I soak newspapers in as cold 
water as possible. I wrap the melon in 
this soaking wet paper and then wrap 
the whole thing in dry newspapers. The 
package can then be covered with a sack 
if one so wishes. By this method I have 
kept melons cold from Saturday to Mon- 
day in warmest weather. I carry lemon- 
ade and any other ice drink in much the 
same way. I use ice water or ice cold 
grape juice to make the drink, pouring 
the finished beverage into ordinary glass 
bottles. These bottles are wrapped in 
cold water, soaked newspapers applied 
and then wrapped in dry newspapers. 
I carry hot food in a tightly covered con- 
tainer that I have wrapped in dry news- 
papers as soon as the baking dish is 
removed from the stove. My husband 
and I enjoy SunsET and are pleased that 
there is a real western magazine.—M.M. 


* * 
My garden doesn’t know there is a 
depression even if I do. And all because 
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From the Many 
Excellent Ones 
Contributed by 


Sunset Readers 


I had a bright idea for the low picket 
fence I had been wanting for so long. 
Baby’s old play pen furnished the neces- 
sary material, the low bars being exactly 
what | wanted. A light piece of wood 
was extended along the bottom and near 
the top in order to give the horizontal 
pieces for nailing. Low-growing plants 
peep between the pickets of my fence 
and give a suggestion of the loveliness 
that lies beyond. Some of the other 
thrift thoughts that have come to me 
this year in my garden have been to 
build a trellis of lath against the store 
room wall; and a what-not corner at the 
end of my crooked garden path—a cor- 
ner in which I tuck plants, abalone 
shells, pretty rocks and other vacation 
memories.—Mrs. C. E. H. 

* * 

We had what seems to us a bright idea 
for waterproofing an old kitchen drain 
board. First the board was planed down 
until it was perfectly smooth and then 
smoking hot parafin was applied with 
a brush; next a moderately hot electric 
iron was passed over the surface—just 
hot enough to produce a light haze of 
smoke. The excess wax was wiped off 
with a soft cloth and the ironing repeated 
until a satiny finish resulted. Hot logan- 
berry jam was spilled on a drainboard 
today but no trace remained after wiping ' 
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Ideas of the Month 





it with a cloth wrung from cold water. 

Mrs. J. O. E. 

® * 

To roast game in the open instead of 
frying it is a simple matter. Equip your- 
self with about five feet of heavy twine 
string, about five feet of wire (clean) and 
a board paddle with at least a square 
foot of surface. In the woods find a log, 
a stick about five feet long with a forked 
end, a sapling pole about twelve feet 
long and plenty of firewood. 

Brace the pole upward by anchoring 
the lower end under the log and prop- 
ping the other end up above and before 
the fire with the forked stick. The upper 
end should be at least seven feet high 
and at least two feet away from the fire. 

Now tie your string securely to the 
upper end, letting it hang. Attach the 
wire to the lower end of the string, the 
lower end of the wire reaching a point 
before the fire close enough to get heat 
but not close enough to scorch food. 
Attach your roast to the lower end of the 
wire. Attach the paddle at the intersec- 
tion of the wire and string, broadside to 
the wind. 

The meat is suspended from this string 
and wire combination so the fire will not 
reach and burn the string in two, but the 
string part must be used so that the 
breeze playing on the paddle will cause 
the roast to revolve slowly as the string 
winds and unwinds, thus cooking the 
meat all around. Place a pan under the 
meat or game to catch the gravy. Rub 
seasoning on the meat before attaching 
it to the bottom of the wire. Adjust the 
string so that the meat gets just the 
right amount of heat. 

The whole device can be erected by 
anybody in ten minutes.— A. K. E. 


California Coast 


More than a picture and more than a song, 
Clinging to memory all the life long; 
Lapis-blue water and opal-pink sky, 
Satin-smooth waves where dream ships go by, 
Dust-brown of mission, dull-gray of crag, 
Splashed with a flame where trumpet vines lag: 
Pulsing of water and blinding of sun, 

Scent of the salt and flowers in one, 

Crystal of spray, foam that is pearl— 

Like diving in silver, blue waters unfurl. 

This 1s a dream—a passion—a fire— 

That runs through the veins like a breath of desire; 
More than a picture and more than a song, 
Clinging to memory all the life long. 


Dorcas Davts 
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HE flowers pictured and de- 
scribed on this page are evi- 
dently favorites in Sunset Land for 
almost every mail brings us letters of 
inquiry about them. Up there in the 
right hand corner is a photograph of 
camellias. This beautiful shrub, with 
its glossy leaves and gardenia-like 
but scentless) blossoms of pink, 
white and red, can be grown success- 
fully from Seattle to San Diego and 
in many of our interior valleys. (Sac- 
ramento is famous for them.) In gen- 
eral this shrub demands an even 
temperature, plenty of water, semi- 
shade and acid soil. It may be trans- 
planted at practically any time of 
vear except when the new growth is 
very tender. One thing is important 
-water (preferably soft water) must 
be applied all through the year and 
not just when the plant is in bloom. 
Since the shrub demands slightly acid 
soil, no better mulch can be found 
than peat moss. Most of the good 
western nurseries list camellias in 
their catalogs. Some of the best- 
liked varieties are: Pink Perfection; 
Chandleri elegans; Purity; Rosita; 
Tricolor. The balled plants sell from 
$3 to $5, depending upon size. 

In the center of the page is a photo- 
graph of cinerarias—those colorful 
daisy-like flowers that flaunt their 
deep purples, whites and lavenders 
in Coast gardens—especially from 
Marin county south. Don’t try to 
grow them out-of-doors in the colder 
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Three Western Flowers 
And How To Grow Them 


Notes 


Consultants 
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Above is a clump of cinerarias, that 
beautiful perennial, famous for its 
clear-colored flowers. It is often 
Seen growing under pine trees in 
Central California. At left is the 
waxy, fragrant, exquisite gardenia 


sections, not even around Puget 
Sound. To have cinerarias in 
bloom in late winter or very early 
spring, plant seeds in August or 
obtain good plants early in the fall. 
Cineraria seeds are very fine and 
should be sown in flats or boxes 
with great care, merely firmed into 
the fine soil, not covered with dirt 
at all. Once the plants are up, 
however, they are very easy to 
grow and to bring into magnificent 
bloom. For summer bloom, set 
plants in March or April, or sow 
seeds in November. Cinerarias 
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Plant a camellia this year. In time it will 
grow to great height and delight you year 
after year with its glossy, leathery leaves and 
perfect flowers of soft pink, white and red 


like semi-sun or shade. Under pine 
trees is a good place for them. The 
soil should be rich with plenty of peat 
moss and leaf mold. Always procure 
the best of plants or the finest of 
seeds even though they cost a bit 
more. Polyantha primrose, foxglove, 
fuchsias, forget-me-nots, violas or 
pansies combine effectively with cin- 
erarias. Once established in the gar- 
den the cineraria will seed itself. 

The photograph at bottom of the 
page is of a gardenia. You will recog- 
nize it, of course, even though it is 
not pinned to your shoulder. Gar- 
denias are not so generally grown as 
are camellias and in many parts of 
the West can be grown only under 
glass. In general, wherever citrus 
fruits can be grown the gardenia will 
flower out of doors. This plant de- 
mands a slightly acid cool soil, 
plenty of moisture, heavy feeding and 
a summer mulch. Peat moss is good 
for them. Set plants in full sun or 
partial shade, but avoid reflected 
heat. Buy good plants. They may 
be set out any time of year along the 
Coast, but if you live in interior val- 
leys, wait until danger of frost is over 
in the spring. Two of the general 
favorites are Gardenia veitchi (Cape 
Jasmine) and Gardenia florida. This 
plant reaches its best development in 
the coastal foothills of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Plants can be bought in any 
of the good nurseries of Southern 
California; prices range from 50 cents 
to $1.50. Photograph at the left 
was taken at the Armstrong Nur- 
series in Ontario— The Editors. 
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Hunting Geoducks on Puget Sound 


ID you ever, when you were a child, 

play the old party game called 
“Bird, Beast, or Fish”? The next time 
some of your friends drop in for the 
evening, try them on this one: “Geo- 
duck, one-two-three-four-five-six-seven- 
eight-nine-ten!” 

With the name of a bird, the habitat 
of a fish, and the alertness of a beast, 
the geoduck is none of these. But its 
flesh, one of the most delicious of mor- 
sels, has the flavor of all three. Some 
people say that it tastes like scrambled 
eggs, others compare it with choice crab 
meat, while still others are reminded of 
the tender breast of veal or lamb. But 
after all, it has a flavor all its own, so 
romantically rich and delicate that a 
meal of geoduck affords the keenest of 
gustatory pleasures. 

But if eating the geoduck is a novel 
experience, stalking and capturing this 
queer creature furnishes all the thrills 
and excitement of a big-game hunt with 
none of the dangers or discomforts. 
Would you like to come with me on a 
geoduck hunt? 

Imagine yourself, for a few hours, in 
the Charmed Land, on the gravelly 
beach of an arm of Puget Sound. It is 
early morning, and the sun has just 
cleared the tops of a dense stand of 
second-growth firs on the opposite 
shore. The warmth is welcome, for, 
although it is June, the chill of a Sound 
night still lingers, and it was only a 
moment ago that we could see our 
breaths as we came along the needle- 
carpeted path to the beach. A wide 


expanse of shore gravel, and, farther 
out, a sandy flat lies between us and the 
water’s edge, for the tide is far out. 
However, it is still on the ebb, and an 
hour remains before it will turn and 
again slowly engulf the beach. During 
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that hour and the one following, we 


” 


must find our “ducks.” Let’s sit down 
on this rock, and while we are removing 
our shoes and pulling on our rubber 
boots (unless you prefer to go barefoot) 
I will tell you something of the elusive 
creature which we are going to hunt. 

A native of the Pacific Coast, the 
geoduck is found in favorable locations 
from British Columbia as far south as 





The Geoduck 


~ 

T FE. geoduck is wary, 

The geoduck is wise, 

His neck is as long as a pikepole 
And it must be full of eyes. 


Howelsecouldhe know you're coming 
To catch him unaware? 

He takes in his neck in a hurry 
And hides in his bed down there. , 


Down in the mud of the tide-flats 
He makes his getaway. 

You may as well go home and 
Come again another day. 


You needn't bring a shovel, 

You needn’t bring a pick, 

But go and get your geoduck gun 
And use it, p. d. quick! 


This amusing bit of verse comes from a 
slender little volume, ‘“Sea-Wind and 
Mountain Trail,’ Olympic Peninsula 
verses by Dolly Stearns Harman, pub- 
lished by The Kaleidoscope Publishers of 
Dallas, Texas. Other special charms of 
the Northwest put into rhyme by Mrs. 
Harman are “Rhododendron, the Wash- 
ington State flower”; “Dogwood”; ““Log- 
Truck;” ‘The Dungenness Crab”; “The 
Elk Herd on the Hoh”; “The Cougar,” 
and “Paper Mills at Night.” 
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It 1s early morning and 
the sun has just cleared 
the tops of a dense 
stand of second-growth 
firs on the opposite 
shore—a perfect morn- 
ing to go after geoducks 


San Diego, although the quiet waters 
and wide, silty beaches of Puget Sound 
furnish conditions best suited to its 
propagation and growth. Originally 
called ‘‘quenux’”’ by the Sound Indians, 
these big clams were termed geoducks 
(pronounced goo-y-duck) by the whites. 

In 1881-83, the United States Fish 
Commission made an effort to trans- 
plant to the East Coast the three most 
desirable Pacific Coast bivalves. Among 
these, the giant geoduck was considered, 
in the words of Mr. Henry Hemphill of 
the Commission, “The most important 
addition to our list of edible clams; first, 
on account of its large size; and second, 
for its rich and delicate flavor which, 
when it became generally known, would 
make it more highly prized than any 
other bivalve.” However, after several 
attempts to move these giant molluscs, 
this effort was abandoned, and Puget 
Sound beaches remain the world’s best 
hunting ground—for geoducks. And 
here, relentlessly pursued by their hu- 
man admirers, they are becoming scarcer 
with danger of extermination. The 
Washington State Legislature in 1926 
declared a three-year closed season on 
geoducks. The 1931 Legislature pro- 
vided a year ’round open season, but a 
bag limit of three “ducks” per person, 
per day. 

Very little is generally known about 
the life history of this interesting clam. 
The fry establish themselves in the soft 
sand of the shallow beaches, at a level 
where they remain covered by water 
except for an hour or two daily during 
the extreme low tides. The tip of the 
siphon, or “neck” as it is popularly 
known, remains just above the surface 
of the silt. As the duckling grows, it 
gradually burrows deeper, until a full- 
grown specimen is found buried from 
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two to three feet deep in the mud. The 
elongated siphon reaches well above the 
surface of the silt so that this peculiar 
creature might well be called the giraffe 
of the mud flats. The siphon contains 
two parallel tubes through one of which 
the clam draws-in the sea water con- 
taining its food. The water is circulated 
through the geoduck’s gastric equip- 
ment and expelled through the other 
tube together with waste products 
flushed out in the process. When the 
tide is very low, the tip of the siphon 
may be seen extending an inch or two 
above the beach. An occasional stream 
of water is expelled resembling a toy 
geyser playing for a second above the 
glistening mud. And now, 
if you are ready, we will 
start the hunt. Bring your 
shovel and keep a close look- 
out for siphon tips. Tread 
softly, for a slight jar will 
alarm the “birds” and they 
will pull in their necks. All 
right, let’s go necking! 

We are now moving cau- 
tiously along the muddy 
beach a few feet back from 
the water’s edge. Reddish 
brown starfish lie in gro- 
tesque positions in the muck. 
Here is a bit of rusty cable, 
there a water-soaked tim- 
ber, barnacle covered. Mus- 
sel and clam shells are every- 
where. A _ half-grown crab 
scuttles away in_ sidelong 
flight. Gulls are ambling 
about in the mud and eel- 
grass looking for food. A 
frowsy heron, disturbed in 
his search for breakfast, 
lunges into the air and beats 
his way farther up the beach 
with harsh, protesting 
squawks. 

Wait—what’s that! Go 
easy now; step gently. Yes, 
it looks like a duck. We'll 
dig, anyway. There, it has 
sensed us and pulled down 
its neck, but we know the spot so it 
cannot escape. Although it is the popu- 
lar belief that the geoduck lives in a 
miniature elevator shaft of great depth, 
down which, if disturbed, it rapidly 
descends, such is not the case. The big 
clam is stationary, only the siphon ex- 
tending up the long tunnel to the surface 
so that the tip with its openings is in 
the water currents above. Fast digging 
is necessary, however, not to pursue the 
fleeing bivalve, but to prevent the soft, 
sandy muck caving into the hole, or the 
beach water from flooding the mine. 

Notice how large a hole I dig, almost 
two feet in diameter, as if I were going 
to set a telephone pole. See, I pile the 
mud about the edges to dam back the 
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surface water. Water is our Waterloo 
now. Whoa, what’s this? A big “horse 
clam.” That’s the time we were fooled. 
These big fellows lie about six inches 
down with their siphon tips above the 
surface just like the geoducks’. It takes 
an expert to tell the difference. The 
horse clam is the geoduck’s best friend, 
for the former are very numerous, and 
duck hunters become disgusted exerting 
so much energy only to be fooled. Al- 
though horse clams are edible and make 
excellent chowder, their flavor is inferior 
to that of the smaller beach or “‘butter”’ 
clams, and cannot be compared with 
that of the geoduck. Well, that was a 
“horse” on us, so now for more necks. 


A typical geoduck beach 
on Puget Sound. The 
big clam, a three-pounder, 
has just beenremoved from 
his native soil. He will soon 
land in the frying pan 


mottled skin 


After several minutes of slow progress 
scanning the beach, we discover another 
siphon tip. Again we start a large hole, 
and again pile the mud carefully around 
the edges to hold back the water. This 
time the excavation continues safely 
past the horse clam level. Shovelful 
after shovelful of mud is lifted out and 
banked about the hole. As we get down 
about eighteen inches, we proceed more 
carefully. Geoducks, both flesh and 
shell, are very tender and easily muti- 
lated with the shovel. Unlike the horse 
clam which draws its relatively short 
siphon inside its shell, closing its bone- 
like valves to the complete protection 
of its fleshy parts, the geoduck, like a 
bulging and overstuffed bag, is totally 
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The geoduck bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to a leg- 
less, headless duck. The 
has much 
the same appearance as the 
down on a duck’s breast 


13 
incapable of “withdrawing within its 
shell”, and can only shrink itself, leaving 
several inches of wrinkled siphon and 
solid flesh exposed. At last we unearth 
the tip of the leathery looking siphon of 
our prey, and carefully scrape and push 
the mud from about the big fellow. It 
is so deeply embedded that it is with 
considerable difficulty that we pry it 
from its silty home and lift it from the 
hole. It is a four-pounder, and we are 
well pleased with our first duck. 

After washing our prize to remove all 
traces of its earthy habitation, we con- 
tinue along the beach watching carefully 
for necks. In the short two hours before 
the tide has swung back up the flat to 

cover our hunting grounds, 
we succeed in excavating 


~~ two more of the terrestrial 


birds as well as in being mis- 
led by a dozen or more horse 
clams of assorted sizes. At 
last we turn back along the 
beach toward the spot where 
our shoes are awaiting us, 
high above the reach of the 
tide. Our appetites, whetted 
by the brisk exercise in the 
early morning air, urge us 
toward camp and breakfast. 
For dinner, we shall enjoy 
fried geoduck, one of the 
rarest and most delecta- 
ble treats offered by that 
most generous of providers, 
Father Neptune. 

The big clams are easily 
prepared by immersing them 
for a moment in_ boiling 
water. The shell is cut 
away, viscera removed, and 
the skin stripped from the 
body and siphon as easily 
as peeling off a silken stock- 
ing. The thick, tender, 
creamy flesh is cut into 
strips about an inch and a 
half wide and three-eighths 
of an inch in_ thickness. 
These tidbits are dipped 
in a milk and egg batter, 
and fried in very hot fat. The siphons 
are ground up in the food chopper and 
served in chowder for the evening 
meal. 

And now, with nothing remaining 
from our geoduck hunt except the shells, 
which you are taking home to show to 
all of your friends, and memories, which 
we hope will be even more permanent 
than the shells, we say good-bye. Please 
come again to the pebbly shores of 
Puget Sound, where the baby waves run 
races all along the level beach, where the 
gulls clamor a welcome, and where old 
Mount Rainier, from his alpine throne, 
silently watches over his evergreen king- 
dom. And don’t forget to bring your 
shovel! 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, ere 
These recipes are designed to be clipped and ; 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they ; 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 
Eggs a la Illahee 
(Illustrated on this page) 
This is an excellent way of preparing eggs for a main dish for supper in ang 
camp, or at home for that matter. It requires, for three persons: 
es 
6 slices of bacon or 3 ham steaks A-1 sauce ofe 
: ‘ eal 
6 eggs Salt and pepper é 
2 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk state 
or cream fourt 
Fry the bacon or ham in a deep and rather — soup 
SUPPER IN CAMP small pan, and remove toa hot platter. Drop — sect 
Canned Treen eee a att the eggs into the remaining grease in the pan, | °F th 
see lived Onions | ~—sSalt and pepper well, dot with the cream, and } UPprig 
a. Berries | then pour the table sauce rather liberally over | Put ¢ 
the eggs. Cover tightly and cook over a slow [| them 
flame until the eggs are set but not hard. J and \ 
Serve on a hot platter, or best of all if in camp, direct from the pan. f 1” lat 
M. P., Seattle, Washington. Franc 
Ginger Delight 3 
30 marshmallows 1 pint of gelatine prepared with 2 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped candied fruit juices Sif 
ginger 1 cupful of crushed pineapple SI! ( 
Whipped cream for garnishing chop 
Cut the marshmallows into quarters (use | ‘26° 
SS wet scissors) and arrange in the bottom of a | ™Xt 
hi oP : : : very | 
== mold. Sprinkle the chopped candied ginger * 
*Ginger Delight Put t 






over these. Prepare gelatine with lemon or 




















UB a 1 oa / / Crisp Crackers Spread with Cheese, Ae Bis ; : ’ ; li htl: 
1 (—@-<t-e Ss and Toasted other fruit juices according to directions with | 78% 
= @ 7 Coffee Salted Nuts a ; . ing m: 
3 ae A 3 the package, and let cool. When it begins he 
= Aaa “ to stiffen (it should be of the consistency of ins ' ; 

eas anal AL sae heavy cream) pour over the marshmallows and let solidify. This may be | ‘ oo 
’ \ done quickly by setting the mold into a pan of crushed ice and water. wa ’ 
: a 





Let the remaining gelatine stand over warm (not hot) water until the 
































first part is solidified, then pour it over the first jelly and chill. To serve, place 
turn out of the mold and garnish with the crushed pineapple and whipped “ea 
cream.—Mrs. H. T., Grass Valley, California. “haan 
the pe 
Bran and Oatmeal Mush Fas 
ent 
1 cupful of rolled oats 3 cupfuls of cold water tend 
fp ; gaan der 
24 cupful of bran V4 teaspoonful of salt 
malloy 
BREAKFAST IN CAMP Mix together Ina double boiler and let cook warm 
wie cael 20 to 30 minutes or longer if preferred. Serve [| been a 
*Bran and Oatmeal Mush hot for breakfast with top milk. We like this 
Toasted Raisin Bread és oe ‘ : ; 
Bacon Blackberry Jam cereal mixture very much indeed.—M. H., 
ie =—s ee Santa Ana, California. ta 
Sert ql 
Honeyed Peaches portan 
Wash and rub well, but do not peel, 6 large f to whi 
5 CORPREY Gon clingstone peaches. Place in a baking pan and } dessert 
Grapefruit and Cucumber add 114 cupfuls of water, 34 cupful of brown f tentive 
atine sala : 
Salt Wafers sugar, and 1 tablespoonful of butter. On top — cream1 
Roast Leg of Lamb Currant Jelly - . by a : 
ee etnies of each peach put 1 teaspoonful of honey, and > was fre 
Zucchini in Tomato Sauce sprinkle with just a suggestion of nutmeg, iff flavor 
Bran Rolls ° ate. : | di 
*Honeyed Peaches Coffee the flavor is liked. Bake in a hot oven (400 dish qu 
degrees) until peaches are tender. » tried o 
Apples baked in the same manner are delicious; first remove the cores [| other. 
and fill cavities with raisins, then proceed as directed above.—Mrs. § 1n whic 
W. H. R., Hollywood, California. them c 
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u. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 


the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Watermelon in the Halfshell 


(Lllustrated on this page) 


Here is one way of serving watermelon at 
the table in an attractive and easy manner. 
Best of all, one may still enjoy all the pleasure 
of eating the melon in its original and delicious 
state. I cut across the melon about three- 





AN EASY-TO-SERVE DINNER 
FOR GUESTS 


Stuffed Veal Rolls Peas 
Creamed New Potatoes 
Lettuce and Grapefruit Salad 
with French Dressin 
Hot Rolls Apricot Jam 





fourths of the way to the top, then with a large 
*Watermelon in the Halfshell 
soup spoon I scoop out the red meat from both Mints Coffee 











sections in bullet form. Now I notch the edges 
of the larger shell, and cut a slice off the bottom so that it will stand 
upright solidly on a platter. Into the attractive green bow! thus formed I 
put cracked ice, and on it arrange the “bullets” of watermelon, piling 
them high. This makes a pretty dish to set before the hostess at the table, 
and when served upon individual plates it tastes just as good as melon 
in large slices, but is so much easier to serve and to eat.—A. B., San 
Francisco, California. 
Peach Triumphs 


1 teaspoonful of any baking powder 


3 cupfuls of flour 
114 cupfuls of shortening 


2 teaspoonfuls of salt 





Sift flour with salt and baking powder, and 
chop into it the shortening until it is about the 
size of peas. Take out 3 tablespoonfuls of this 
mixture. To the remainder add just enough 
very cold water co hold the crumbs together. 
Put this dough on a floured board and roll 
lightly; sprinkle half of the flour-and-shorten- 
ing mixture in the center of the dough, fold over and roll out, then sprinkle 
on the remaining mixture, fold and roll again. Pinch off small balls of the 
dough and roll to 14-inch thickness; line muffin tins or individual pie pans 
with this pastry. 

Have ready halved and peeled peaches or apricots. If peaches are used 
place half a peach in each shell, cut side up; if apricots are used, place 
several halves in each shell. On top of the fruit put 14 teaspoonful of 
butter and a generous tablespoonful of sugar. Cut slight incisions through 
the peaches so that the sugar will penetrate the fruit. Add a dash of 
cinnamon, and put into a hot oven (450 degrees) for about 10 minutes, 
then reduce the heat to 350 degrees and continue baking until fruit is 
tender. Just before removing from the oven place 1 or 2 whole marsh- 
mallows on each pie and put back into the oven to brown nicely. Serve 
warm or cold with whipped cream to which a little sugar and vanilla have 
been added.—Mrs. J. B., Svensen, Oregon. 


FOR A WARM EVENING 


Sliced Cold Meats 
Hot Creamed Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes and Lettuce 
Rye Bread Sweet Relish 
*Peach Triumphs 
Hot or Iced Coffee 











Eve’s Sunset Special 





I discovered this simple and delicious des- 
sert quite by accident, just as so many im- 
portant discoveries are made. I ordered cream 
to whip just before I was ready to serve my 
dessert, and my messenger, not listening at- aa = Go 
tentively, came back with a pint of vanilla ice Coffee 
cream instead. Hence the discovery. My fruit 
was fresh sliced figs, and when IJ sent them to the table a /a mode, the bland 
flavor of the fruit combined with the smooth ice cream made a dainty 
dish quite fit to set before the king. My family raved over it. I have since 
tried other flavors, but find that vanilla seems to blend better than any 
other. I am surprised that figs are not more generally used in the ways 
in which strawberries and other fruits are liked. One almost never sees 
them on any list of frozen dainties. —M. M. F., Oakland, California. 


A HEARTY DINNER 


Lettuce with French Dressing 
Swiss Steak Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Summer Squash 
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TILLAMOOK 
CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 





the 


enerey food 


for summer 


ILLAMOOK’S mild, piquant 
G flavor “perks up” jaded summer 
appetites. This cheese makes a meal in 
itself. Use it in sandwiches and salads. 
Food values of nearly five quarts of milk 
in every pound. It is made from rich, 
nourishing milk with all the cream left 
in, by the old Cheddar process—never 
re-cooked or re-worked. Tillamook is 
ideal for cooking. It melts easily, does 


not become stringy. 


Lowest prices in 
15 years! 


Tillamook is one of the money-saving 
foods of America. Keep some always 
on hand. Get it from your grocer. 


Tune in, Columbia 
Broadcasting System 
Fridays, 3:15 p.m. 


Hear recipes for 











mi 


prize-winning dishes 
Look 
for 
TILLAMOOK 


on every slice 
and loa 


Trade Mark 
Registered 








WRITE ME FOR NEW FREE RECIPES 
Tillamook Dairy Maid,Tillamook, Oregon 


Please send me a copy of your new FREE 
booklet of prize-wiuning recipes. (9) 





Name 





Address 
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Cold Entrees and 
Molded Salads 


For the Western Hostess 
By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


OLD entrees, like hot ones, may be 

small portions of food material, 
served as a separate course at luncheon 
or dinner, or in larger portions as the 
main dish at luncheon or supper. These 
cold entrees may be made from previ- 
ously cooked meat, fish, or vegetables, 
or may be a cold cooked bird, or a fine 
vegetable, as an artichoke or asparagus, 
and they are always accompanied by a 
sauce. 

Cold entrees are used a great deal for 
buffet suppers, as they are handsome 
dishes for the side-board. In a dinner or 
luncheon the cold entree follows the 
roast, or in very small portions is 
served with the salad; but when the 
entree is a larger dish, the salad as a 
course is omitted, the salad green or 
vegetable used in small quantities for 
garnish supplying the lack. To illus- 
trate, a small timbale of ham or chicken 
mousse may be on the same plate with 
a tomato or asparagus salad; or cold 
meat or fish may be garnished with let- 
tuce or other salad green, and mayon- 
uaise be passed. When this entree is one 
of meat, as a boned bird in aspic, the 
dinner is what is known as a “small” 
dinner, and the main course is not a 
heavy one. 


Xth Olympiad Salad 





The pictured salad, originated by Chef Gus Waser of the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, in honor of th® 
Olympic games, is prepared as follows: Cover a large plate with shredded lettuce. On this place a ¥4-inth 
layer of cottage cheese, shaping layer into the outline of a shield. Edge shield with a frame made of segment 
or half slices of orange turned in alternate directions as shown. The small oranges, so plentiful this summer, 
are just the right size. Make bar of calavo slices across top of shield. On this place circles cut from rift 
olives, interlinking these as shown. Strips of pimiento or carrot are placed vertically to make stripes on th 
Serve with any desired dressing or without dressing, as preferred. 


lower part of the shield. 
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The type of cold entree which is of 
service to the average housekeeper is 
one which may be prepared early in the 
day, and served as the main dish at 
dinner or supper. 

I remember very pleasantly a luncheon 
on a hot, September day, at which as the 
principal dish was served cold boiled 
salmon masked with mayonnaise, and 
garnished with lettuce and thinly sliced 
cucumbers dressed with French dressing. 
French fried potatoes and green peas 
were served with the fish. 

Cold Boiled Salmon Masked with 

Mayonnaise 

For this dish, a whole small salmon, 
or a section from the center of a larger 
fish, may be used. After wiping with a 
damp cloth, place fish in a kettle in 
which is sufficient cold water just to 
cover the fish, and add a small sliced 
onion, a few slices of carrot, a stalk of 
celery, and 1 tablespoonful each of salt 
and vinegar or lemon juice. Place kettle 
over the fire, bring to the boiling point, 
and simmer, allowing ten minutes for 
each pound of fish. Test with a fork; 
if the fish flakes away from the bone 
easily it is sufficiently cooked. Remove 
carefully to a platter, and let cool; then 
remove skin and take out the backbone. 








It is lovely. 
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Press the fish, skinned and boned, into 
a compact shape and set into the refrig- 
erator to become very cold. Have a 
bowl of mayonnaise, either bought or 
home-made, ready, and to each cupful 
of the mayonnaise add 1 teaspoonful of 
gelatine soaked in 1 tablespoonful of 
cold water, and dissolved over hot water, 
but do not add any hot water to the 
gelatine. Add this dissolved gelatine 
slowly to the mayonnaise, and beat for 
about one minute. Pour this mayon- 
naise over the fish, and set in a cold 
place until serving time. Trim off any 
ragged edges of mayonnaise, and gar- 
nish with lettuce and thinly sliced cu- 
cumbers dressed with a French dressing. 
Halibut may be cooked and served in 
the same way, or filets of sole. 

A cold entree which has been a very 
useful one to me is one made of crab 
meat, cold boiled salmon or halibut, lob- 
ster or chicken. The recipe follows for 


Molded Crab Meat 
114 cupfuls of flaked crab meat, 
canned or fresh 
¥ tablespoonful each of dry mustard 
and salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
2 whole eggs or yolks of 3 eggs 
1 cupful of sour cream 
Y4 cupful of vinegar ; 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine soaked in 
Y4 cupful of cold water 
In a sauce pan or double boiler mix 
together the mustard, salt, sugar, and 
unbeaten eggs or egg yolks. Stir until 
smooth. Add cream and vinegar, and 
cook until it is smooth and thickened 
and the custard coats the spoon. Add 
soaked gelatine and stir; when gelatine 
is dissolved, strain the custard over the 
crab meat. Turn into a mold and chill. 
At serving time unmold and garnish 
with lettuce and ripe tomatoes cut into 
eighths and dressed with French dress- 
ing. Serve with a 
Cucumber Sauce 
11% cupfuls of sour or sweet cream 
1% teaspoonful of salt 
A little cayenne ; 
3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 cucumber, pared, chopped, and 
chilled 
Beat cream until stiff, and add sea- 
sonings, vinegar, and chopped cucum- 
ber. (Press all the water from the 
cucumber before adding to the cream.) 





This molded crab meat is attractive | 


when a ring mold is used. Serve on a 
round platter or plate, larger by several 
inches than the mold; around the edges 


put heart leaves of lettuce and toma- | 


toes. In the center pile the cucumber 
sauce. This is a cool, attractive dish to 
serve at a late evening supper, or as the 
main dish for luncheon on a warm day. 

In place of crab meat may be used 
chopped cooked chicken (canned chicken 
is excellent for this), 14 cupful of very 


fnely chopped celery, and two pimientos | 


cut into small dice. With the chicken 
mold, use asparagus tips, marinated in 
French dressing, or green peas and tiny 


dice of fresh cooked carrots. Omit the | 
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REAL LIFE MOVIES 





. . . Connie Comes Back! 





This is the true story of a girl 
whom we shall call Connie 
Calvert. But it is also the story 
of thousands of other girls—it 
may be, your own! .. . For wise 
Connie the story ended happily. 
For others... ? 








7; 

é ; 

Then—the Blakes’ party. And Tom’s 

interest in that vivacious Peggy Hale. 

Jealously, Connie contrasted Peggy’s 

sparkle with her own listlessness. 
aaa 3 








is vivacity ... vitality. And somehow 
she had lost hers. Then—Connie did a 
wise thing. She went to Dr. Summers. 







Everyone was happy for Connie and 
Tom when they became engaged .. . 
until . . . even their friends began to 
notice. Tom was definitely growing cold. 





Abe L\ 


Late that evening, locked in her room, 
Connie faced the facts. Of course, Tom 
was full of life... And she—well some- 
how she had become a “dim bulb.” 















i 
Connie never suspected the real trouble 
—constipation. But what a change in 
her now! And Tom can’t understand 
this new vivacious, fascinating Connie! 








AND THIS IS HOW CONNIE “CAME BACK” 


OG. F. 
Corp., 1932 





If you are troubled with headaches, tired- 
ness, lack of energy—do as Connie did! She 
exercised more—ate more fruit and vege- 
tables, drank more water, and EVERY morn- 
ing, she had a bowl of Post’s Bran Flakes. 
Post’s Bran Flakes, a natural “regulator,” 
speeds up sluggish intestines. And often 
brings new vigor to tired minds and bodies 
—new color to dull complexions. 

You'll find, too, that it is a most delicious 
food. Thousands call it the finest tasting 
cereal on the market. 

So don’t let intestinal sluggishness rob you 
of enjoying the good things of life. Begin 
eating Post’s Bran Flakes regularly every 
morning. A product of General Foods. 





















































OH, BOY! 


fea es 


Morus RS know the irresistible 
appeal of the cookie jar to all chil- 
dren...especially now during sum- 
mer playtime, when the afternoon 
lunch seems to be a scheduled event. 
Of course, you'll bake cookies...and 
when you do, make certain of results 
by using Globe “A1” Flour... the 
flour most California women depend 
upon for every baking purpose. You'll 
find some excellent cookie recipes 
included among the more than 250 
tested recipes in the 
new 64-page Globe 
“A1” Recipe Book 

.a book that is 
complete. .. from 
Soups to Desserts. 
Use the coupon be- 
low for your copy. 


ON THE AIR 
Columbia Don Lee 
System .. Tuesday eve- 
nings — 6:45 to 7:15 








Mail coupon for your copy of ‘Practical Recipes’ 


4 


907 E. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, California 


Please send me, free, ycur 64-page book 
2 ‘Practical Recipes 
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Cold Entrees 


(Continued from page 17) 


cucumber from the sauce in this case. 

Canned salmon may be used for this 
dish, and cold boiled halibut or sole are 
A good variation of the sauce 
tablespoonfuls of freshly 
grated horseradish. The custard which 
holds materials is an excellent 
cooked salad dressing; of course the 
gelatine is omitted. 

The English use ‘‘cold cuts’? as an 
entree, and by “‘cold cuts” is not meant 
meat cut cold after being served hot. 
The meat is boiled or roasted, and is 
allowed to stand until cold before being 
sliced. All the juices are retained, and 
the meat tastes quite different and much 
better. ‘The suggestion is made that a 
chicken be boiled, or lamb and beef be 
roasted when it is necessary to have a 
fire, and it is then ready to serve cold 
with a salad. For dinner or supper on 
a hot day what could be nicer than a 
platter with cold chicken, ham, or 
tongue, garnished with lettuce, sliced 
cucumbers and tomatoes. 


also good. 


is to use 2 


these 


Cold roast lamb with a salad of green | 


peas and fresh mint for garnish is deli- 
cious. And cold roast beef, pink and 
juicy, surrounded by nests of lettuce 
containing cooked vegetables which have 
stood in French dressing—say a nest of 


potato salad, a nest of green string beans, 


and one of tomatoes cut into eighths— 
ali make a delightful meal, and one that 
is easy to serve. If desired, a bowl of 
mayonnaise may be passed. Another 
attractive way to serve cold meat is to 
arrange a nest of lettuce in the center 
of the platter, and fill it with a fresh 
mixed vegetable salad, surrounding this 
with the slices of cold beef or lamb. 

Thin slices of cold corned beef served 
with the following is good: 


Jellied Vegetables 


1 cupful of liquid (stock or water) 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine, soaked in 

14 cupful of cold water and dissolved 
in 

14 cupful of boiling water 

1 tablespoonful of vinegar, or 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

14 teaspoonful of salt; a little pepper 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of cold boiled beets cut into 
dice 

14 eupful of finely shaved raw cabbage 


Pour dissolved gelatine into stock or 
water. Add the vinegar or lemon juice 
and seasonings and chill until stiffened 
slightly; add beets and cabbage and 
chill. At serving time, unmold on a 
platter, and surround with the slices of 
corned beef. A cooked dressing like the 
one given for the molded crab meat, 
with a tablespoonful of prepared mus- 
tard added, is good to serve with this 
dish. 

Gelatine may be added to the liquid 

which chicken is cooked, carefully 
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2 Fluip 
OUNCES NET 
ALCOHOL 35 PER cent 


Josery Bur 
RNETT 
BOSTON MASS, a 


STOP 


THIEF! 4 & 


ScIENCE has proved that ultra-vio- 
let rays in sunlight can rob flavor- 
ing extract of its strength. The 
new Burnett’s Vanilla bottle of 
amber glass cuts out these rays and 
insures full strength to the last 
drop. Its broader base makes it 
steadier in use and the Vanilla ex- 
tract it brings you never varies in 
its delicious flavoring qualities. 


1 cup cream 


Burnett’s Mousse 


14, cup powdered sugar 
2 tsp. Burnett’s Vanilla 
Salt 


2 egg whites 


Whip cream, add sugar, 
vanilla and salt. Fold in 
beaten egg whites. Freeze 
3 to 4 hours. Sprinkle with 
nuts or toasted cocoannt. 





» Makes six servings. 


Send 10 cents for our book, “Doubly De- 
licious Desserts.” Full of new suggestions. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D STREET, BOSTON 


281 Wholesale Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles 
61 Main Street, San Francisco 





TWICE AS BIG 


no advance in price 


The new double-size Gottschalk Metal 
Sponge means extra value to the house- 
keeper. Cleans and scours faster without 
scratching. Keeps your hands dainty and 
white. Look for the burro trademark 
on the sanitary cellophane bag. 


OTTSCHALKS 


THE ORIG/INAL-SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 


Why Women Like Them 


They can easily hang up pictures in 
their homes when they use 


Moore Push- Pins 
AND 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


Won't mar walls Easy to insert. 


10c. Packets Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The 
nus Fellow Tha 
Dons The 10 Sab 
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strained through cheese cloth,’and al- 
lowed to cool; put a layer one inch thick 
in the pan or mold, add slices of chicken 
and cover with the liquid. When set, 
add more chicken and so on until mate- 
rial is used. Fill the mold with liquid 
and chill until firm enough to turn out. 
Garnish with lettuce and any desired 
vegetables and serve with mayonnaise. 

Chefs use what is known as aspic, and 
all aspic dishes are beautiful to look at. 
It is the “cellophane” of cookery. One 
can see clearly what is enclosed. But 
aspic must be cleared, and many of us 
are too busy to do so much work. I find 
canned bouillon good to use for a ‘“‘near”’ 
aspic. Add gelatine, which has been 
soaked in four times its volume of cold 
water; usually 1 tablespoonful of gela- 
tine for each cupful of hot bouillon. 
[his will give a jelly stiff enough to hold 
meat or vegetables. If one is artistic, 
patient, and has the time, very pretty 
patterns may be used on the first layers 
of jelly, before the meat or vegetables 
are added. Hard cooked white and yolk 
of egg, olives, parsley, and pimientos 
may be used for garnishing. 

Just a word about removing cold ma- 
terial from a mold. Holding the mold 
in the left hand, tip it toward you, and 
insert the point of a small knife around 
the edges. 
the knife carefully down the sides of 
the mold, 
remove the knife. 
the contents of the mold when inverted 
on the dish. It is a safer method than 
that of dipping in hot water. 

The sauces most used for these cold 
dishes are French dressing, Russian 
dressing, mayonnaise, and Sauce Tar- 
tare. Following are two suggested 
menus for summer use, one having a 


thus letting in air as you | 
This air forces out | 


As it loosens the jelly, run | 


| 


hot entree as the main dish, the other | 


having the main dish cold, with other 
dishes hot, as too many cold ones in 
one meal are not good for the digestion. 


Menu I 

(Cold) Jellied Bouillon 

(Hot) Egg Timbales with Cheese 
Sauce 

(Cold) Thin Slices of Boiled Ham 

(Hot) New Potatoes with Parsley 
Butter 

(Hot) Fresh spinach 

Jellied Prunes, Custard Sauce 


Menu II 
(Hot) Clear Tomato Soup 
Toasted Cheese Strips 
(Cold) Molded Crab Meat with 
Cucumber Sauce 
(Hot) Sauted Potatoes 
(Hot) Corn on Cob 


Macedoine of Fresh Fruit 


Epiror’s Note: 
issue of SuNsET, Miss Shapleigh will tell 
exactly how to achieve success with 
Croquettes and Fritters, those tasty 
brown bits of goodness that enliven an 
otherwise ordinary meal. Watch for it, 
and use it when it comes! 





-In the September | 
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GRANDMA NEWTON LEARNS SOMETHING 
NEW ABOUT CAKE BAKING 








1. Young Mrs. Newton has a cake batter 
all poured into the pans when the tele- 
phone rings. “It’s that Mrs. Jones,” 
thinks Grandma. ‘‘She’ll talk a whole 
half hour!’ And sure enough, she does! 

Grandma looks at the pans of batter 
and wishes she could get out of her 
wheel-chair and put them in the oven. 











3. All baked! Two lovely fluffy layers! 

“Why, Helen, I declare—it’s just as 
light as if you’d baked it right away!” 

**You see, Calumet Baking Powder 
has Double-Action. It doesn’t do all 
its raising in the batter—there’s a sec- 
ond raising in the oven. So a Calumet 
cake comes up high and light — even if 
you don’t bake it right away.” 








2. Her daughter-in-law comes back at 
last! She slips the pans into the oven 
and smiles at the worried look on 
Grandma’s face. 

“But, Helen, that cake’ll never rise 





after the batter’s stood so long!”’ 


**Yes, it will, Mother. This is a 


Calumet cake.” 





Si 








4. “Wheel your chair over here, Mother, 
and I’ll show you the Calumet Double- 
Action test. 

‘“‘Look—I’ll put 2 teaspoons of 
Calumet in this glass, add 2 teaspoons 
of water, give it a quick stir—and see! 
The little bubbles are rising—they fill 
the glass half-way. That shows what 
happens in the mixing bowl.”’ 

















5. ‘Now we’ll stand the glass in a pan 
of hot water on the stove. Watch—see 
the bubbles rising again—right to the 
top! That’s Calumet’s second action. 
It never starts till a batter or dough 
begins to get hot in the oven. Then it 
raises the batter high and light—turns 
out a perfect cake—even if the batter 
has stood along time before you bake it.” 

















6. “Well, I wish I’d known that in my 
young days. You didn’t even use as 
much of this baking powder as I used 
to—only a teaspoon to a cup of sifted 
flour, wasn’t it? You make more kinds 
of cake than I used to, too—”’ 

“TI just try all the recipes in the 
Calumet Baking Book and they all 
succeed. See here—pages of them—”’ 











Name... 
a 
a City —  —<$__ 


Fill in completely — print n name and address. 


NEW BAKING BOOK FREE—MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY. 


Marion JANE Parker, C/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. S 32 
Please send me, free, a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


ees EES SS 
This offer noe f00d in Canada. 
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A 
Chicken Dinner 
TO SERVE FIVE 


—all for $1.24? 


+ bn INDEED. A company dinner at that, 
so hearty as to satisfy men, so interest- 
ing as to please women, and so easy to pre- 
pare and serve as to suit both amateur and 
experienced hostesses. A ¥,-pound can of 
Lynden Boneless Roast Chicken stretches to 
make five generous-sized individual chicken 
pies, or one large pie. Here is the complete 
menu, as prepared by a western homemaker: 
Cantaloupe Ball Salad 
with Mint and French Dressing 


Individual Lynden Chicken Pies 
with Dutchess Potato Crusts 


Baked Tomatoes Unusual 
Buttered String Beans 
Home-Made Bran Rolls 
Apricot Marmalade Sweet Pickles 
Fresh Blackberry or Fresh Prune Pie 
After-Dinner Coffee 


And here is the market list. Prices will 
vary locally, but the total will be remark- 
ably low wherever you live. 

....$.05 Mushrooms (fresh, 





1 cantaloupe 


Head of lettuce. .02 canned or dried) .10 
’-pound can of 5 small tomatoes 10 
Lynden Brand 1’ pounds of 
Boneless Roast string beans . .10 
Chicken .. .50 Rolls (home-made) .08 
1 pound of pota- Butter (for table 
toes (for mash- and cooking) ii 
ing) .02 Pie (home-made) 16 
Total _---$1.24 


Would you like complete directions for prepar- 
ing this dinner, including all recipes used and a 
detailed plan of 
work telling what 
to do when? 
Just mail us at- 
tached coupon. 








WASH. CO-OP. EGG & POULTRY ASSN., 
Dept. S, Seattle, Wash. 


Gentlemen: Please send me _ the Lynden 


Chicken Dinner Plan. 


Name 
Address 
(Nore: If your grocer does not handle Lynden 
Brand Boneless Roast Chicken, enclose his name 
and 50 cents with your letter, and we will send 
you at once a '4-pound can, so that you may 


learn at first hand how good it is. You'll like the 
grand roasted flavor.) 














Get a copy of 
The Kitchen Cabinet 
| Cook Book 


OULDN’T you like to have in 
beok form the hundreds of excel- 
| lent recipes that have appeared in the 
Kitchen Cabinet Recipe Exchange of 
this magazine? A free copy is yours if 
you will send one dollar for one 2-year 
subscription (your own or your neigh- 
bors) to Sunset Magazine. 


Sunset Magazine, Dept. 200-ED. | 
1045 Sansome St. San Francisco 
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When I Entertain | 


| 


Olympic Visitors 


wrt a charming and romantic 
history we Californians possess! 
This year being Olympic year we should | 
do more than ever to impart to our 
guests the spirit and hospitality of early 
California. Here is how I entertain my 
company. Of course I realize the ma- | 
jority of readers do not live on ranches, | 
yet I hope it may afford them some | 


| helpful suggestions in entertaining their 


| informally and in trend with the archi- 


| rally creates the spirit of an old rancho, 


| to the ranch to relax, to get away from 


| my guests a very simple matter, and 





| typically western. Our Spanish home, 


Olympic visitors. | 
Our ranch, which is located on the 
desert forty miles west of Fresno, is 


built around a patio, is furnished very 
tecture of the house. The place natu- 


and I like to do everything in harmony 
with this atmosphere, even down to the 
food I serve. 

Friends naturally enjoy coming to the 
country, and we are always happy to 
have them visit us. They like to come 


the city rush; hence I find entertaining 


that is to let them follow their own in- 
clination. They can swim, ride horse- 
back, explore the land, or read, just as 
they please. At night, after dark, my 
husband and I conduct a rabbit hunting 
tour, which affords plenty of thrills and 
is certainly a diversion from the enter- 
tainment to which city folk are accus- 
tomed. Two persons sit on the front 
fenders of the car to do the shooting. 
Sometimes the rabbit is an easy target, 
but more often he is ready to give us a 
good chase over the plains and through 
the sage brush. 

Our meals are also very informal and 
simple. I would rather enjoy my guests 
than spend the day over a hot stove’ 
cooking for them. A barbecue is always | 
good; in fact they are especially nice as | 
the men do the barbecuing. The night 
my company arrives I like to serve the 
following menu. It is simple, different, 
appetizing, and in harmony with the 
rancho spirit. 





Enchiladas 

Fried chicken 

Combination 
dressing 

Home-made rolls and plenty of 
butter 

Strawberry-Apricot Sherbet 

Ice Box Cookies 

Coffee 


salad and French | 


The table is very informal with gay 
printed linens, pottery dishes and Agua | 
Caliente glassware. I always have a 
centerpiece of flowers to harmonize; my | 
favorite is zinnias. The Mexican villa, 
where the hired labor live, is about three 
hundred feet from the house. Every 
evening the Mexicans can be heard sing- | 
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Where cleanliness 
is vital 
Tortets must be kept spotless. But 
you don’t have to take a brush or 
cloth and scrub and The 
modern way with Sani-Flush elimi- 
nates this nasty work. And you'll 
always be proud and protected with 


scour. 


spick-and-span toilets. 

Simply sprinkle a little of this 
germ-destroying cleanser into the 
closet bowl (directions on the can). 
Flush the toilet . . . and the job is 
done. Germs and odors are killed, 
simply and surely. The plumbing 
remains unharmed. 

At grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c. (Another use for Sani- 
Flush — cleaning automobile radia- 


tors. See directions on can.) 











We offer dignified positions to men like 
Harlan Le Conte 





Mail the coupon today and let us 
explain how you too can make 
many extra dollars by representing 
SUNSET Magazine. 


Dept. 201 
SUNSET Magazine, 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


August, 1932 
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ing their native songs witha guitar 
accompaniment. This is so spontaneous 
that it is especially delightful and 
charming. 


Enchiladas 
Here is the recipe for the enchiladas: 

First make the tortillas by making a batter_of 

1 cupful of corn meal 

1 cupful of water 

I teaspoonful of salt 
The meal is patted out between the 
hands into thin, flat cakes and baked on 
both sides on an ungreased griddle. 


Second, make chili sauce as follows: 
Enough shortening, when melted, to cover 
bottom of frying pan 
6 tablespoonfuls of red chili powder 
2 cupfuls of water 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Melt the shortening. Mix thoroughly 
the chili powder, salt, and water and 
place in frying pan with the melted 
shortening. Bring to a good boil and 
remove from fire. 
For the enchilada you will need: 


Tortillas 

Chili sauce 

I onion, chopped fine 

¥% pound of grated Mexican (Romanella) 
cheese 

1 head of lettuce, chopped fine 

t head of lettuce for garnishing 

1 can of ripe jumbo olives for garnishing 


Dip the tortilla into the chili sauce, 
then spread on a platter, sprinkle thickly 
over it the chopped onion, chopped let- 
tuce and grated cheese. Roll it up and 
place in a baking dish. When all the 





tortillas are thus prepared and arranged 
side by side in the baking dish, sprinkle | 
over the top more cheese and onion and 
bake 15 to 20 minutes. Place on lettuce | 
leaves, sprinkle on more cheese, and | 
garnish with olives. 
Here is the recipe for Strawberry- 

Apricot Sherbet: 

1 cupful of apricot or other fruit juice 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of sieved strawberries 

1 cupful of sieved apricots 

Juice and grated rind of 1 lemon 

2 egg whites, beaten stiff 


Either fresh or canned fruits may be 
used for this. Dissolve sugar in apricot 
juice over fire. Mix strawberries, apri- 
cots, juice and sugar, rind and juice of 
lemon and place in tray of mechanical 
refrigerator. When frozen to a mushy 
consistency, take out, beat, and mix in 
the beaten egg whites. Replace in re- 
frigerator to finish freezing. 

Here is how I go about preparing my 
menu: 

The day before: 

1. Prepare all vegetables for salad 
and place in refrigerator so that they 
will be thoroughly chilled and crisp. 

2. Make French dressing and place 
it in refrigerator. I put the French 
dressing in a Mexican cruet, and al- | 
ways pass it as some like more than | 
others. 

3. Grate cheese for enchiladas. 
This cheese is dry and is easily grated. | 

4. Puree strawberries and apricots. | 
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“THE SECRET OF 


NOW | CAN MAKE 


A BATCH 
MINUTES. 


IN 12 
TOO. 





Mrs. C. B. Osborne is photographed with Mrs. L. M. Wilkinson, wife of a prominent Runnells, lowa, preacher 


Mrs. C. B. Osborne describes the 
jelly making method that im- 
proved her jellies and jams to such 
an extent that in 5 years they 
have won 83 State Fair prizes! 


ov Satta C Ih, bone 


JELLY CHAMPION OF IOWA 


“*THE best way to explain the fine qual- 
ity of my jellies, I told our preacher’s 
wife, Mrs. Wilkinson, is to tell you about 
Certo and the Certo short-boil method. 
“When you make your jelly with Certo, I 
said, only one minute’s hard boiling is 
needed for most fruits . .. and for some 
fruits even less. 
“This short boil, you see, prevents the 
original fresh fruit flavor from wasting 
away in steam. Instead, all the fresh fruit 
deliciousness is sealed right into each 
glass of the finished jelly itself. And asa 
result, the improvement in flavor is really 
extraordinary. Indeed, I give Certo the 
entire credit for the 83 State Fair prizes 
that I have won in the past five years. 








FREE! 


“Secrets of the Jam Cup- 
board’’ contains some 
marvelous new dessert 
and salad recipes using 
jams and jellies. Let us 
send you this booklet free 
... together with the Certo 
booklet of 89 recipes for 
making jams and jellies. 







SSS rr rr | 


‘ 
~ | lg 
§  pRINT NAME AND ADDRESS. . 


“Certo’s short boil also helps by saving 
me time. Why, now I can put up a com- 
plete batch of jelly in 12 minutes from the 
time I have finished preparing my fruit. 
“And, because no fruit juice boils away, 
Certo saves me money, too! ... often as 
much as 2'4¢ on every glass! 
*‘Now perhaps you can understand why I 
urge you, too, to try Certo .. . just as I 
urged Mrs. Wilkinson. For all you need 
do, to secure fine flavored, prize-winning 
jellies, is to follow exactly the Certo reci- 
pes, which you will find in the booklet 
under the label on every Certo bottle. 
“All of these recipes have been kitchen- 
tested by Miss Elizabeth Palmer, the Certo 
expert. Follow them in every detail and 
your jellies and jams will rival mine!’ 
* * * 
The Iowa State Fair Judge described Mrs. 
Osborne’s jellies as “the finest-tasting 
jellies I have ever judged.” In 5 years she 
has won 83 jam and jelly prizes. 
Certo is pure fruit pectin ... a product of 
General Foods Corporation . . . sold by 








your grocer ... and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 
© 1932, General Foods Corp. 





GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK MICH. 
(In Canada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) 
Please send this coupon to address above for Miss 
Palmer’s two famous Certo booklets. C(S-8-82) 





NAME 





STREET 





STATE 
. FILL IN COMPLETELY 
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Sc ° Mix with lemon juice and rind, sweet- 
— but just look ened apricot juice and place in refrig- 
mn eratorina bowl until the next morning. c 
at m clothes 4 5 Mix dough for ice box rolls, and S 

vy P place in refrigerator. | 
6. Mix dough for ice box cookies, lecte 
place in refrigerator. tavo 
7. Place can of olives in refrig- wen 
erator. of in 
8. Prepare chicken for frying and sit h 
place in refrigerator. aski 
In the morning: die 

1. Make sherbet. 

2. Bake cookies. 
3. Bake rolls. H 
4. Make enchiladas—all but the tions 
last baking. I ree 
The visitors usually arrive about five} easil 
tired from the journey, and are glad for until 
- a chance to rest and freshen up before once 
dining, so I can easily go about finishing sisiani 
Fe the dinner. This is my order of work. — 
/ | 1. Set table and place centerpiece ment 
on table. boilt 
2. Fry chicken. else. 
3. Bake enchiladas and heat rolls. kitch 
4. Pour water. acci¢ 
5. Place butter on table. care, 
6. Make coffee. using 
7. Arrange salad and place on Pi 
y table. ketel 
OU just can’t help a few spots and 8. Arrange chicken on large platter of ce 
stains —they’re souvenirs of every vaca- and garnish with parsley. ne 
tion. But you can get rid of them—and so - Arrange hot enchiladas on let- aa 

. : eases ; ore tuce, sprinkle with cheese and garnish unts 
quickly, too, with Oronite Cleaning Fluid. ‘s ue and \ 

with olives. 

Like magic, it freshens delicate frocks— Everything but the salad is passed. peacl 
brightens hats, slippers, and scarfs. What’s The guests really enjoy helping them- ally 
more, it will wipe away travel stains from selves and 90 Et Se Sere of their alice 

. country-acquired appetites. | 
the upholstery and rugs in your car. I never fuss greatly over a guest; he and | 

You'll want to keep Oronite Cleaning is just one of the family. It is this fact a 
Fluid alwavs “around the house’’. It knocks that puts him at ease; and he always pw y 

Bae comes back because he knows he is not rade’ 

the spots off carpets and drapes— cleans : : ee in the 
oer a Sa putting us out. And over our doorway 

porcelain fixtures and tiling. Use it from is written, “Agradacido, Amigo Mio.” lve sc 

floor to ceiling —it’s safe—non-explosive. (Welcome, My Friend.)—Mary Alice — 

P.S. If you have not yet taken your va- ‘Diener, Riverdale, California. pes 

cation trip, why not take a small can of anda 

"<3 ~Oronite Cleaning Fluid with you? BLUE HERONS 

O e - Green marsh, white sea, | 4 
ronite CLEANING FLUID Blue herons 

Flying — : 

Two other Standard Products it pays you to keep at hand eapeng wanes fo 

J Far music | Remc 

7 ae ae i Sa Sighing. crush 
|  ORONITE FLY SPRAY juice, 
| 2 ‘ ae Young birds, smoke-blue, large 
| Kills hot-weather insects, and kills ‘em dead. Slanting shapes “sl 
| Spray now—and get rid of flies, mosquitoes, ants, Of grace; Hea 
| egos Ask ig dealer today for the handy Wings on pale sky, Loilin 
ronite Fly Spray Kit. Shadowy | sacs 
f a i ie aa aaa ae : ~ 4s lace. pectir 
| ORONITE HANDY OIL . sterili 
| Far call, sweet wind. | once 
| “Handy” in endless ways—in home, garage, or workshop. A light Blue beauty | - rollins 
non-gumming oil—ideal for vacuum cleaner or lawn mower—for Flying — spreac 

| squeaky hinges or rusty locks. Comes in a handy can with a patented Black marsh, dull sea, cover 
extension spout. And a day : fin, pt 
| Dying: 2 pow 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ae a a 
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Peaches and Figs 


S° many good things I should like to 
pass along to you this month, se- 
lected from my own and my friends’ 
favorite rules for ‘“‘putting up” our 
western fruits! Here are just two bits 
of information that I know you will like 
to have and to use, for you have been 
asking for them in letters. There will 
be more next month. 


Lye Peeling of Peaches 

Have you been searching for direc- 
tions for peeling clingstone peaches? 
Freestones may ordinarily be peeled 
easily by merely dipping in boiling water 
until the skins loosen, then dipping at 
once into cold water. The clings, how- 
ever, need stronger measures. Be ex- 
tremely careful in using the lye treat- 
ment that you do not spill or spatter the 
boiling lye water on yourself or anyone 
else. Do not allow children in the 
kitchen while you are using it, for an 
accident would be serious indeed. With 
care, however, this method is well worth 
using. 

First, into a large enamelware or iron 
kettle (never aluminum) put 2 gallons 
of cold water, and add 4 pound (4 
ounces, or about % cupful) of granu- 
lated lye, and stir with a wooden spoon 
until it is dissolved. Heat to boiling, 
and while actively boiling immerse the 
peaches, in a dipping basket, in the solu- 
tion until the skin is loosened and par- 
tially dissolved. This will usually re- 
quire from 30 to 60 seconds. Remove, 
and let cold water from the faucet run 
over the peaches until both skin and lye 
are removed; rinse thoroughly in more 
clear water. The skins will all disappear 
in the dipping and rinsing process if the 
lye solution is strong enough (it may be 
made slightly stronger if it seems to be 
needed for the peaches you are working 
with), and much hand labor is saved 
and a smooth job of peeling is performed. 


Ripe Fig Jam 
4 cupfuls (2 pounds) of ripe figs 
Juice of 2 lemons 
8 cupfuls of sugar 
1 cupful of liquid fruit pectin 


Remove the stem ends from figs and 
crush them thoroughly. Add the lemon 
juice, measure the crushed fruit into a 
large kettle, and add the sugar. Mix and 
bring to a full rolling boil over a hot 
fire, stirring constantly before and while 
boiling. Boil hard for 1 minute, then 
remove from the fire and stir in the fruit 
pectin. Skim, pour quickly into hot 
sterilized glasses or jars, and cover at 
once with a thin film of hot paraffin, 
rolling the glass so that the paraffin will 
spread well up on the sides. When cold, 
cover with a 14-inch layer of hot paraf- 
tin, put lids on glasses, and store. About 
2 pounds of figs are required, and 11 or 
12 eight-ounce glasses of jam will be 
the result.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 
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Your body needs _— Supplied in 
these elements Ice Cream by the 












CARBOHYDRATES ENERGY SUGAR...MILK 








MINERAL SALTS | BONE BUILDING MILK 










FATS WARMTH CREAM 








PROTEIN MUSCLE CREAM 









VITAMINS HEALTH MILK ... FRUITS 










































For health— for economy— 
serve ice cream often 


Think of it! A food full of goodness and health—at a cost 
that compares more than favorably with any other food, con- 
sidering the value it gives you. —Yes, it’s ice cream! Vitamins. 
Strength-giving bone and body building elements. Nearly all 
of them in every dish of this delicious dessert. 


Consider the convenience of this one food that everybody 
likes. What a world of work and worry is eliminated when you 
decide upon ice cream for your dessert. 


And, finally, consider the economy of rich, creamy Golden 
State Ice Cream, famous throughout California for highest 
quality. —Food value for children who must grow and for 
adults who need every ounce 
of energy they can muster up. 
A convenience that eliminates 
all preparation. And, above 
all, the one dessert you know 
everyone will eat, eagerly. 

There’s a_ neighborhood 
druggist or confeciioner fea- 
turing Golden’ State Ice 
Cream in your’ shopping 
district. 


olden Si COMPANY, LTD. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PLANTS THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 














A Department for Amateur Sportsmen 


Outdoor Life in the West 


HE average trout fisherman is 
usually more successful when on 
a stream than when fishing a lake. It 
seems that the rank and file of anglers 
know more about the habits of fish in 
streams, so in this article we will take 
up some of the tactics of lake fishing. 

As a general rule the fish will take a 
sunken fly more readily than a dry or 
floating fly. There are t'mes, of course, 
when rainbows, eastern brook trout and 
browns will rise to surface flies as well as 
do stream trout, but the fly fished wet, 
or below the surface, is usually a better 
lure. In some instances the fly need be 
allowed to sink only a few inches under 
the surface, but at times, and in some 
lakes, it is necessary to work the feathers 
very deep, even close to the bottom, 
before the fish show an inclination to 
strike. 

As it is more sport to take the fish on 
floating flies, the angler should try for a 
time on the surface, then, if no fish will 
take hold, the fly should be allowed to 
sink from a few inches to a foot or more, 
and if that method brings no results the 
angler should try deep fishing, especially 
in mid-summer when the water at the 
top is likely to be quite warm. I know 
one lake where the fly is allowed to sink 
for from 30 to 45 seconds before the re- 
trieve is started, and in this way some 
rainbows up to Io pounds or more are 
taken each year. 

In stream fishing the fly is often al- 
lowed to lie motionless on the surface as 
it drifts with the current, or even on a 
quiet pool, but in lake fishing, except 
when the fish are rising to flies at the 
surface, the fly must be kept moving. 
When the cast is made the fly is allowed 
to sink, then it is retrieved slowly with 
gentle jerks. 

There are two methods of retrieving 
a fly in quiet water. One is to grasp the 
line with the thumb and index finger of 
the left hand, with the palm of the hand 
upward, then roll the hand toward the 
body to draw the line in through the 
guides. When this motion has been 
completed, the line is gripped with the 
little finger and the hand rolled back 
to the original position, and another 
hold is taken with the thumb and first 
finger. With each roll of the hand from 
four to five inches of line is retrieved. 
The other style of retrieving is to place 
the line under the fingers that grip the 
rod handle, then with the left hand the 
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line is pulled through the fingers of the 
right hand. For a short retrieve I favor 
the first method, but where considerable 
line is to be taken in the last described 
style seems to me to be better. 

Usually the best fishing in lakes is to 
be had when the surface of the water is 
broken by ripples and when the sun is 
obscured. At times the fish will rise on 
a bright, calm day, but the angler should 
be ready to take advantage of any rip- 
ples caused by light winds. 

There will always be some difference 
of opinion as to the best flies to use in 
lake fishing. In some waters special 
flies are recommended, and the sporting 
goods dealers in the vicinity will know 
what lures are likely to get results, but 
as a general rule the following patterns 
should get fish: royal coachman, gray 
hackle, brown hackle, McGinty or bee, 
black gnat and blue bortle. Where the 
fish run quite large a small streamer fly 
is often very good. In lakes where fresh 
water shrimp are found a gray hackle 
fly with a yellow body is sometimes ex- 
ceptionally good. This should be re- 
trieved with short, quick jerks in imi- 
tation of the swimming motion of a 
shrimp. 

In lake fishing with flies long leaders 
are recommended, and the gut should 
be as fine as one can use without fear 
of breaking the leader. In the fast 
water of a stream a six or even a three 
foot leader might be used, but in the 
clear, quiet water of a lake a 714 to 9 
foot leader will sometimes get strikes 
when the shorter length of gut would get 
few or none. 
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If the fish will not take flies, a small 
spinner, No. 1, or not larger than No. 2, 
will sometimes induce them to strike. 
As with flies, the hardware should be 
tried at various depths. Occasionally 
the fish will refuse the plain spinner, but 
if the hook is decorated with an angle- 
worm or a grasshopper these tidbits will 
often tempt them. 

* 

Do you go fishing during the period 
when the moon is full? Some anglers 
fish according to the calendar and others 
ignore the moon entirely. Both groups 
get fish. Recently a group of anglers 
were planning their annual fishing trip. 
One of them suggested a date and an- 
other pulled out of his pocket a small 
calendar that gave the phases of the 
moon. The star gazer glanced at the 
calendar and then objected to the date 
because the moon would be full. 

The idea behind this moon business is 
that game fish, which feed at night to a 
large extent, are likely to be gorged with 
food when the light of the moon enables 
them to more easily see the creatures 
upon which they feed. However, I have 
had some fine sport during the full moon 
period, and others have done likewise. 
Even if fish have stuffed themselves 
during the night, along toward the fol- 
lowing evening they will again be think- 
ing of eating, so the angler should not 
lose an opportunity to wet a line because 
the moon happens to be full. 

xk * 

Angle worms thrive on coffee grounds. 
Anglers who wish to keep a supply of 
worms can do so with little trouble by 
getting a quantity of the wrigglers and 
placing them in a box of loose loam. 
Every other day about a cupful of coffee 
grounds, just as they come from the pot, 
is sprinkled on the soil. The worms eat 
the grounds and seem to like them. 

x * 

Through the courtesy of the Western 
Auto Supply Company I have been 
given a supply of Fish and Game Maps 
for California, a copy of which will be 
sent free to any of you. If you wish one, 
simply send me a self-addressed en- 
velope, bearing a three-cent stamp. 
This map is a good one. It shows the 
best fishing and hunting places in Cali- 
fornia; gives the open season dates; lists 
license requirements and includes much 
of generalinterest. The supply is limited. 
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To test the effectiveness of Tire Advertising in 
ie the Sunset Magazine, we offer its readers a 
YS FREE TUBE with every Western Giant 


Super Whipcord bought at our regular prices. 
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The Super Whipcord is America’s most distinctive 
tire...the tire that is guaranteed to: ride easier— 
steer easier — wear longer — stand more abuse 
—provide greater safety —provide better side-wall 
This Offer Ends protection — provide better traction —and to give 

you more mileage than any other tires you 
Wednesday, Aug. 31st jaye ever used... and that is only part of our 
Guarantee on Super Whipcords ... ! 


FREE TUBE COUPON See Super Whipcords at any Western Auto Supply 


Company store ... learn about their many advan- 
Bring this coupon to any Western Auto Supply Co. tages ... and whatever your tire preference may 
store when you buy your new Super Whipcords, have been up fo now — we predict — if you really 
and you'll receive absolutely FREE, a guaranteed want the best looking and most economical tire 


Jumbo Extra Heavy tube with every tire purchased. Manag ng - the future. 












Name 


Address 











This Offer Ends Wednesday, August 31st. 4 See Telephone Book For Address k 


Of Your Nearest Store 


SAVING SAM 

















AUTUMN 
IN JAPAN! 


JAPAN is glorious in the Autumn. Chrysan- 


! 


themums of a thousand colors! 


shrines — groves of fantastic trees! Red lac- 


quer bridges, picturesque toy villages—all the 
charm of a Japanese print transformed into 
reality, in the vivid tints of Autumn sunshine. 

You begin to feel something of the spell 
of the Orient the moment you step aboard 
the Asama Maru, or any of Nippon’s famous 


Pleasure-Pagodas-of-the-sea, at Los Angeles 


or San Francisco. 

And you won't be lonesome for American 
things on these new, express motor liners, 
for you will discover such agreeable and 
familiar shipboard companions as the su- 
perb cuisine which you have met at famous 
hotels ashore ; magnificently-appointed state- 
rooms and suites; social salons in the mod- 
ern manner; swimming pools; excellent or- 
chestras —all the accustomed comforts and 
necessary ingredients to the American stand- 
ard of fine living. 


JAPAN, CHINA 
and the PHILIPPINES 
Stop-over at Honolulu 


Also new Cabin and Tourist Cabin motor 
liners from Seattle and Vancouver, direct 
to the Orient. For information or reserva- 
tions call or write Dept. 31. 


N-Y-K-: 
LINE 


(Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue e San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street ¢ Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street ¢ Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave. ¢ or any Cunard Line 


office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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Your Vacation Questions Answered 


Sunset Travel Service 


O matter how impossible we might 

have thought it to be, it has hap- 
pened. Around the world for a little 
more than five hundred dollars! But you 
must hurry with your reservation, for 
fall sailings are being booked rapidly; 
from Seattle the rate is $490; from San 
Francisco, $522; and from Los Angeles, 
$526. ‘Tickets are available for travel 
either eastward or westward, and this 
rate includes first class rail accommoda- 
tions in the United States from starting 
point to port of embarkation, and from 
port of arrival back to starting point. 
The tour itinerary may include Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Straits 
Settlements, Ceylon, Egypt, and Eu- 
rope. If you wish to make an invest- 
ment that will bring tangible joys and 
happy memories through the years to 
come, a five hundred dollar investment 
in a trip around the world is the tip to 
follow. Write Sunset Travel Service for 
additional information if you are inter- 
ested. 


Nature’s Playground 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give me the round trip rate to New 
Zealand, and can you give me some information on 
the country, or perhaps send booklets? If I make 
with the same ship returning from 
dustralia, how many days will I have in New 
Zealand?—M. M., Los Angeles, California. 


connections 


New Zealand lies a little more than 
two weeks from Los Angeles, and if you 
connect with the returning steamer from 
Australia, you will enjoy 15 days in 
New Zealand before sailing for home. 
The round trip is $495 first class; or 
$330 cabin class. You may be inter- 
ested to know that you may take an 
all-inclusive tour that will include not 
only your transportation, but also shore 
expenses for the 15 days in New Zealand 

hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc.—for 
only $471, cabin class. Fifteen days in 
New Zealand will pass all too quickly, 
for it is an interesting country of beauty 
and contrasts. There is the sub-tropic 
bush (as forests are called in N. Z.), stu- 
pendous fiords, silent impressive caves, 
geysers, glaciers, volcanic peaks, lakes 
and waterfalls—a wonderland of scenic 
treasure. Best of all, two beautiful new 
ships (a third to follow), the latest in 
architectural design and comfort, now 
carry passengers between Pacific Coast 
ports to Hawaii, through the glamorous 
South Seas, to New Zealand and on to 
Australia. Booklets on New Zealand 
and on this new direct service have 
been sent to you. 


Return Limits 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My vacation has been postponed until September. 
Will it still be possible for me to take advantage of 
the summer rail rates at that time? If the summer 
season tickets are on sale in September, what ts the 
return limit?—A. H., Santa Rosa, California. 

Summer season rail tickets are on sale 
until September 30, with the return 
limit set at October 31. In one sense you 
should be very happy about your vaca- 
tion’s having been postponed because 
train travel East at that time of year is 
delightful. You will particularly enjoy 
the beautiful autumn coloring all 
through the Middle West and New Eng- 
land. There will be new shows opening 
in the larger cities; shops and great de- 
partment stores will be gay with new 
fall clothes and early holiday notes, and 
everywhere life will be teeming with 
interest after the long hot summer. Had 
you thought of returning by way of the 
Pacific Northwest? This may be done, 
you know, at no additional cost. And 
have you heard about the round-trip 
Pullman tickets now available? Com- 
plete details have already been sent you. 


Western Trails 

4 ESTERN TRAILS,” by Marion 

A. Speer, (Huntington Beach 
News, $1.25 postpaid) tells in a friendly, 
chatty sort of way about the trips Mr. 
Speer has made throughout the old 
Southwest—from California to Arizona, 
Old Mexico, New Mexico—all the mys- 
tery and the colorful background that 
belongs to that region. The author tells 
too about his treks to Death Valley, 
through the Mono Lake region, to Ta- 
hoe, through the Mother Lode country, 
into the Siskiyous, and across the old 
Oregon Trail. He goes also to the Rain- 
bow Canyons, to the Painted Desert, 
and to Mesa Verde Park. A book such 
as Mr. Speer has written will be a valu- 
able guide to anyone contemplating a 
leisurely motor trip to any of the above 
points. ‘‘Western Trails” may be or- 
dered direct from Mr. Speer, at P. O. 
Box 416, Huntington Beach, California. 





GOING ABROAD? 


“Facts for the Ocean Traveler” 
contains valuable information on 
passports, regulations, lifeon board 
ship, clothing requirements, etc. 
A copy may be had by writing to 
this department. Enclose stamp. 
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When 

in San 
Francisco 
Live on 
NOB HILL ' 


® 

The Mark Hopkins and the 
Fairmont Hotels on Nob 
Hill, overlooking San Fran- 
cisco, are buta stone's throw 
trom the shops and theatres 
..Eleven hundred rooms with 
bath at moderate rates.. 
Swimming pool, Sports ter- 
race, Dancing every evening 
in Peacock Court, Arcade 
shopping service--If driving, 
garage your car in the build- 
ing. Write for information. 


ie: 
THE MARK HOPKINS 


= Seiemen 


YES* 


The best liked 
Portland hotels 





GEORGE D. SMITH 
Managing Director 





Rates: Single, Bath or 
Shower, $2 to $4; Double, 
Bath or Shower, $3 to $6; 
Rooms en suite, $6 to $10. 


HrATHMmAN 
HOLES 


Portland, Oregon 
Park 


Broadway and Salmon 


and Salmon 





Peereneaamiiammmianaiaiiiienaen 
GET THIS CACTUS BOOK “The Fantastic Clan” 


By John James Thornber and Frances Bonker 
Its vivid descriptions bring all the glory of cacti 
blooming on the desert. Its exact information tells 
sow to identify and grow each one. Beautiful 
(illustrations show all the weird and fantastic $9.50 
Dehtty Gbicantls..5c.ccamensc secon Postpaid 3 

SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome St. San Francisco, Calif. 
AAAAAsAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAM 
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Short Trips in Central 
California 


" HAT is the best time of year to 
take a pack trip?” we queried 
an experienced packer from the Kings 
River country as he sat in our offices 
the other day relating experiences of the 
trail and mountain. “Pack trips in the 
Kings River country may be taken from 
June 1 to October 15, when the deer 
season closes, or until November 1 when 
fishing season closes in certain of our 
Sierra regions,” he answered, with the 
authority of a tested and weatherbeaten 
man of the trails. We proceeded to 
gather all the necessary data for pre- 
paring for such a pack trip, and to any- 
one who is interested, we shall be happy 
to send this information. 

* * 

Easily accessible to Central sections 
of Sunset Land is Silver Lake and the 
June Lake area in the Sierra. In this 
region are Gull, Gem, and Grant Lakes, 
familiar to every sportsman who has 
ever fished in the district between Dead- 
man Summit and Leevining Creek. In 
June Lake (and these lakes are all noted 
for their excellent fishing) trout have 
been taken weighing as much as 12 
pounds. Boulder Lodge on the shores 
of June Lake offers good accommoda- 
tions, and other resorts are open during 
the summer season on the other lakes. 
For those who prefer to camp or ride 
into the back country, space for camping 
or trails for pack trips are found around 
the lakes. 

* * 


“The World’s record trout has been 
found and undoubtedly the largest has 
not yet been caught!” So read a letter 
that came to our desk a few weeks ago. 
Where, you fishermen ask? At Pyramid 
Lake in Nevada, on the eastern slope 
of the highest Sierra in a region of wild 
and rugged beauty, and accessible by 
motor or rail. The letter we received 
calls Pyramid Lake “The last outpost 
of really good fishing,” and the Desert 
Inn offers accommodations on the lake 
until October tI. 

x * 

If you are looking for a resort that 
offers beauty, quiet, refinement, and yet 
that is only about two hours from the 
Bay Region, Lokoya Lodge will interest 
you. Just within the boundary of the 
Redwood Empire, this mountain lodge 
is located a few miles out of Napa on the 
side of the mountain. Giant redwood 
trees protect it from the glaring sun, and 
the atmosphere is cool and invigorating. 
This mountain lodge for discriminating 
people offers swimming, hiking, tennis, 
and riding. 

x * 

Two resorts in the Valley of the Moon, 
made famous by Jack London, are ex- 
cellent for the summer vacation or for 
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Across the Gangplank and 
Your Vacation Begins? 


HAWAII 


One way as low as 


90°" 


FURS) CUEASS 








Ts finest vacation of them all! 


Shore cares forgotten on the gay- 
est of voyages over the smoothest of 
routes to the play isles of Hawaii! 


6 


Go now at reduced summer fares! 
Crossings in less than five days on the 
"Mariposa", the "Monterey" or the 
"Malolo". More leisurely voyages on 
the ''Matsonia", "City of Los Angeles”, 
"Maui" and "Calawaii". Sailings from 
San Francisco or Los Angeles every few 
days. Ask about All-Inclusive-Cost 
Tours—at your travel agency or our 
offices. 6 


New Service to 
NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA— 
15 days to New Zealand, 18 days to 
Australia, via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji, 
on the new super-liners Mariposa” and 


"Monterey". s 


MATSON LINE 
OCEANIC LINE 
LASSCO LINE 


Los Angeles 
San Diego 











San Francisco 


Seattle Portland 
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The Last Word About 








20 CABIN PLANS, in- 
cluding cabins of log, stone 
and frame construction. 


ee 
100 IDEAS for building 
and decorating the vaca- 
tion home. 

ee 
RUSTIC FURNITURE 


and how to make it. 


ee 
30 CAMP RECIPES by 
Old Timers. 


e°@ 
CAMPING EQUIP- 
MENT. 


e 
GRUB LISTS for hikers, 
campers and those who 
pack in. 


* 
Care and Cooking of FISH 
and GAME 


The supply of books 
is going fast. Thou- 
sands have been sold 
in the past 30 days. 
Get yours today to 
avoid disappointment. 
If not entirely satis- 
fied return the book 
and we will refund 
your money. 


SEND IN THE COUPON AND 


Order by mail or buy it over the counter from 
your book store or department store, leading 
outing supply stores or from any store of the 





Cabins 


IS IN THIS 


SUNSET 


ONTAINS hundreds of cabin ideas, 

and a wealth of plans, pictures and 
diagrams that will make it easy for you to 
build and possess the vacation home of 
your dreams ..... anda whole pack-kit 
of ideas on Western outdoor life, hunting, 
fishing, and camping..... ideas that will 
add to the enjoyment of your outdoor life 
and save you many times the slight cost 
of the book. 


A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 
ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 
have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 


Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 


Contains every trick of the old-timers’ bag, ' 


will add to your comfort, improve your 
camp cooking, even help you catch a few 
more fish, and increase your vacation fun 
for years to come. Order your copy today 
..... then give it up if you can. 


50‘ 


in stamps 
or coin 


Western Auto Supply Co. Postraib anywhere in U.S.A. 


50c. 


Please mail the book post-haste. 
if I return the book. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


You are to refund my money 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
YES, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp and Cabin Book. I enclose | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Short Trips 
(Continued from page 27) 


a short week-end. Stags Leap Manor is 
a replica of an old English Manor House, 


| surrounded by early California legend. 


It is set against a background of majes- 
tic crags and overlooks a fertile vine- 
yard-clad valley. All the sports attend- 
ant with summer resorts are available. 


| In this same region is Sonoma Mission 
| Inn whose new vacation plan offers “‘an 


. ° ” 
| all-expense vacation 


which includes 


| three meals daily, green fees, swimmin 
ys £ 


world, and dinner dances.” 


in the largest mineral water pool in the 
An attrac- 
tive rate includes all of these features at 


| a surprisingly low cost. The golf enthusi- 





ast will welcome the opportunity to play 
on the 18-hole course reputed to be one 
of the finest in Northern California. 

* * 


Have you a lake complex? Then 
Donner, Tahoe, and the Blue and Clear 
Lakes offer summer sports. Housekeep- 
ing accommodations or hotel accommo- 
dations are available. Resorts abound 
in the Russian River region, and in the 
Feather River country where excellent 
fishing is to be had. Many interesting 
resorts are tucked away on the Red- 
wood Highway under the giant sentinels 
that have stood guard over this empire 
for thousands of years. Hotel Benbow 
directly on the highway is an elegant 
hostelry set away like a jewel in this 
forest. Lane’s Redwood Flat and Rich- 
ardson Grove afford cabin accommoda- 
tions, and one may fish in the Eel River 
or in the wayward little Smith River as 
it winds its way toward the Pacific. 

* * 

World tourists have likened the Mon- 


terey Peninsula to the French Riviera 
Monterey, that sleepy little fishing vil- 


| lage; Carmel the artist hamlet; white 


sands, dunes and crashing breakers; the 
world-famous Seventeen-Mile Drive, 
and the Lone Pine—that is the Monte- 
rey Peninsula. It is reached by rail or 
motor; from the south on Highway No. 


| ror and from the north through the 


Santa Cruz Mountains. And interesting 
little resorts have sprung up in these 
friendly Santa Cruz mountains. Among 
them Brookdale Lodge whose unique 


| dining room is a work of natural art. 


It is the only dining room in the world 
where a natural trout-fed stream cas- 
cades through the center of the room, 
forming a veritable woodland bower. 
* * 
The only really western dude ranch 
in California is the Pierson Dude Ranch 


| in Wonder Valley, near Fresno. It was 


on this ranch that the famous bandits, 
the Dalton brothers, had their hideout 
and held the law at bay in early Calt- 
fornia history. The Sutcliffe Resort and 
the Monte Cristo Ranch near Pyramid 


| Lake in Nevada also offer the usual out-f 
| door life and dude ranch facilities. 
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It Stops 
the 
Pain 





: painful feet. Allen’s 
7 Foot=Ease, the Antiseptic 
* .$ Powder, shaken into the shoes, makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy, gives quick 
relief to hot, tired, aching, perspiring feet. 
Takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 
2 sizes now sold. For Free sample address 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


| Allen’s Foot-Ease 








TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 
( 
va 







DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious iagredient and none genuine 


2 without this Trade- 
MARK, 


Mark. Your Druggist 
JAMES H, STEDMAN, England 





can supply you. 





A RARE 


PERFUME 


An exquisite blend of precious 
flower scents. Old Vienna! Chosen 
by discriminating women every- 
where for its subtle, elusive odor. 
You'll be thrilled by this delicate 
perfume. Price per ounce $2; a 
superb value ! Send for 


Trial Bottle 


Get a generous trial bottle of Old 
Vienna perfume to-day! Send 
only 20c, in silver or stamps. 
> Write us now ! 


VIVIDON CO., vept. 16”, 400 Van Nest Avenue, New York 











Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 


Notable discovery of eminent European physician has revo- 
lutionized the treating of Asthma, Hay Fever and Bron- 
chitis, NOT mere temporary relief, Thousands gratefully 
testify to AMAZING, LASTING results. Nothing else like 


it. NO adrenalin. NO ‘‘dope.’”” €ORRECTS THE CAUSE. 
Promotes NEW, VIGOROUS health. Why suffer? Why not 
the sleep of a babe? Write today for full details. R. M. B. 
Laboratories, Inc., 2110 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


| 
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Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications of 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 13h, Malden, Mass. 
LD 





® 


*& The New * 
Beauty Department 


HE Sunset Beauty Column is growing 
up. Beginning next month it occupies a 
whole page in the magazine and introduces 
many new and interesting ideas. Barbara 
Lenox, well-known western authority on 
cosmetics, will conduct this department. 





Friends with FALSE TEETH 


over the world should know of the new marvelous kind of | 


Cleaning Compound, and a new style Plate Brush. Together, 
they miraculously clean False Teeth. Send 10c. for big Free 
sample and booklet. Nelson Lab., Dept. R., Alhambra, Calif. 


LET ME ANALYZE YOUR 
HANDWRITING 2°)... 


teresting things about 
yourself. Write me in your everyday hand: ask questions, if you 
like; inclose 50c and I'll tell you what I find. 

W. Greenan R. 4, Box 646 Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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Healthful Beauty 


OST of us who live full, busy lives 

are not particularly concerned 
with trying to look like movie stars. We 
realize something of how much time and 
effort, to say nothing of money, go into 
their strenuous exercises, massage, diet 
and the like. We should like to be beau- 
tiful, if we could just take a neat little 
pill every day that would make and keep | 
us that way! | 





Every mother’s daughter of us, how- | 
ever, has it in her to be attractive and 
good to look at, even if we cannot look 
like Norma Shearer. The foundation of | 
all real beauty, according to modern | 
standards, is good health. We are tired | 
of hearing that said, but it is so true. 
If you have teeth that need the attention 
of a dentist, something is subtracted 
from your sum total of good looks. If 
you have a bothersome appendix, or bad | 
tonsils, or any other focal infection, the 
chances are that your face or your pos- 
ture will show some effect. 


More common than the ailments men- 
tioned is indigestion—and how it can 
ruin one’s looks as well as one’s dispo- 
sition! Please, if you suffer from this 
trouble, do see a good doctor. 

You probably know how much sleep 
you as an individual require in order to | 
look and feel your best during the day. 
Do you get that much every night? 
You probably know that you need at 
least eight or ten glasses of water every 
day. Do you drink that much? Start | 
the day right by drinking at least two | 
glasses of water the first thing in the 
morning. Perhaps you suffer from the 
results of constipation, which is a fre- | 
quent cause of indigestion. Don’t take 
laxatives promiscuously and habitually! 
Your doctor probably will not give you 
any medicine for it at all, but he may 
recommend that you drink two glasses 
of water with half a teaspoonful of salt 
in each the first thing every morning; 
in addition to this he may order you to 











| certain to recommend that you eat lib- 
| erally of bulky foods such as leafy 


take 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls of psylla seed 
every morning (according to directions 


| which are furnished with it) to supply 


bulk and lubrication; and he is almost 


vegetables, bran and the like, unless you 
have a very unusual type of sensitive 
alimentary tract that can tolerate no 
roughage whatever. 

Proper exercise—not the treadmill of | 
housework or office, but real bending | 
and stretching which gives you com- | 
mand of all your muscles, will improve | 
your skin as well as your posture. Best 
of all it will put life into your walk and 
your talk and your every move. And 
after all, life—animation, pep, vivacity, | 
call it what you will—being alive in | 
every fiber of your being—is the under- | 
lying secret of all true beauty.—Jean | 
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SAFE 


FOR 


FEMININE 
HYGIENE 





HYGIENIC 


POWDER 


CLEANSING 
COOLING 
REFRESHING 







Cooling 


Refreshing 
Soothing... 


®Takara is an ideal de- 
odorant forsummer use. 
True feminine loveliness is 
SAFELY retained with the daiiy use o TAKARA. 

Takara Hygienic Powder is to be used as a cleans- 
ing feminine wash—always gentle in action, positively 
non-irritating . . at all times refreshing. It may be used 
as often as desired . . . Takara is positively SAFE. 


At all leading druggist’s 
Purchase genuine TAKARA (lettering always 
in Japanese characters on a green package), 
or mail the coupon Today for a generous 
trial package. 


TAKARA LABORATORIES 
PORTLAND. OREGON 


32-7 


TAKARA LABORATORIES 
29 N. Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


Please send Free trial package, Takara Hygienic 
Powder and booklet regarding feminine hygiene. 


Name_ : 
Address - — = 
City 











iMuy Bien! 


é¢ ERY Good,” say thousands 
of discriminating women 
who have learned what to expect 


of a good deodorant. They have 
found that IN-NO-SCENT really “checks” 
perspiration. Even the tenderest skin in- 
vites its refreshing sensation. These same 
smart women know that IN-NO-SCENT 
is absolutely essential to their toilet. 

Why shouldn’t you too enjoy the advan- 
tages of this woncerful new deodorant? Ask 
your druggist or department store clerk for 


«* IN-NO-SCENT .. . 50c and $1.00! 























Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 


FRECKLES? 


oo « get vid of 
them like I did 


by using DR. BERRY’S 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


Freckles just naturally fade-out with the application of 

this SAFE freckle removing cream. Also beautifies the 

complexion. Sold for 40 years. . . satisfaction guaranteed. 

Two sizes, 65c and $1.25. At your druggist or order from 
DR. C. H. BERRY 


Dept. S-8, 2975 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Garden Notes for the Bay Region 


ARDENS without birds would not 

be gardens at all! These visitors 
help to make a beautiful setting and by 
their song cheer those who perhaps 
would prolong even a depression. They 
also do their share in keeping the de- 
structive pests in check. Shrubs having 
loads of berries will attract the birds and 
supply food for them. Among the best 
are Cotoneasters, especially pannosa and 
frigida, and Pyracantha yunnanensis, the 
favorite berry of the robins. The haw- 
thornes, Cratageous cordata and coxy- 
cantha, can also be planted, as can the 
crab apple trees and purple plums with 
their bright fruits. The California holly 
berry (Photinia) might also be used in 
the bird refuge, while as a special treat 
for the beautiful humming birds, plant 
fuchsias. Humming birds love to visit 
these attractive flowers. Bamboos in 
clumps make excellent places for nesting 
and provide good protection. Bird baths 
and fountains can be placed in quiet 
places to further encourage the birds to 
our gardens. 


What to Propagate This Month 


Most gardeners like to 
something, and by experience have no 
doubt found out that some things are 
easier to root than others, while others 
are harder to grow after rooting. But 
after all, this makes the game more 
interesting. Often the plant we want to 
grow the most is the hardest to increase 
by cuttings and rarely sets seed, so we 
have to handle these subjects carefully 
in some cases by layering on the parent 
plant. A well constructed frame 2 feet 
deep will usually answer the purpose; 
this must have 8 or 12 inches of sand 
placed in the bottom to provide a good 
rooting medium. For some subjects, 
such as roses, Holland peat makes a 
good rooting medium. Roses may be 
cut back this month, and the well-sea- 
soned wood used for propagating those 
desirable varieties it is proposed to use 
for extended planting. Cut immediately 
below a bud and cut sections about 4 
inches long, placing them an inch into 
the sand or peat. Keep moist but not 
too wet, or they will damp off. Shade 
the frame with lath for a month at least. 

Some of the flowering and evergreen 
shrubs which may be propagated at this 
time are: lilacs; mock orange; weigela; 
veronicas; oleander; snowball; tamarisk; 
deutzia; forsythia; cornus; kerria; jas- 
minum; laurel; privet, and fuchsias. 

Certain perennials may be sub-divided 
now and planted in a frame in a mixture 
of good garden loam and leaf soil (equal 
parts). Such subjects as geum, alyssum, 
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aubretia, dianthus, scabiosa, Oriental 
poppy, and columbine may all be in- 
creased in this manner, but should be 
shaded for two weeks at least. Water 
moderately at all times. Carnation cut- 
tings of choice named varieties may be 
inserted in sand. The best to root are 
those taken near the base of the plant 
from well-established plants having re- 
cently flowered. It is important to 
propagate from vigorous plants only. 
Any that show signs of rust, thrip, or 
other disease should be destroyed. 


Delphiniums 


Seed may be sown now of these won- 
derful blue flowers which should produce 
strong plants for spring bloom. Sow 
seed from this year’s crop on seed beds 
made up of leaf soil and loam. Shade 
as much as possible until seedlings are 
well through the ground. Broadcast the 
seed thinly and cover lightly. Sprinkle 
seed bed with a weak solution of liquid 
sulphur to prevent damping off. Old 
plants which have finished flowering 
may be cut down to the ground and this 
will encourage late bloom. A good com- 
mercial plant food should be worked in 
around the roots to stimulate growth. 
\pply water very sparingly for a few 
weeks. In planting delphiniums only 
good strains should be grown, and as the 
seedlings show flower, the poor types 
must be weeded out. There are now 
many fine strains and named varieties 
offered in our seed lists, and it will be 
advisable to secure the finest for ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 

Roses should be cut back now to en- 
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courage late bloom, and a commercial 
fertilizer worked in between the roots. 
Climbers will need tying in and surplus 
shoots removed. 


Sow These Seeds Now 


To have well established plants for 
winter and spring blooming is very im- 
portant. Sowing of the following sub- 
jects should be done this month: English 
daisy (double flowering in mixed colors); 
violas (Jersey Gem, Apricot Queen and 
mixed varieties); pansy (Giant Geneva, 
Ruffled and Giant Masterpiece). Myo- 
sotis (Blue Perfection); dianthus; colum- 
bines (long-spurred hybrids); scabiosa 
(Columbaria and Peach Blossom, both 
fine for cut flowers); Pyrethrum roseum 
hybrids; Statice caspia; ranunculus, 
mixed; Oriental poppy; Primula mala- 
coides; early flowering sweet peas; lobe- 
lia, and foxgloves. These should be 
sown in well prepared seed beds or 
frames and kept well shaded and 
watered moderately. 


Soils and Their Preparation 


The secret of good cultivation is 
mainly in the soil. Hence all good gar- 
deners should know their soils. Plants 
obtain their food from the soil and the 
atmosphere so that plant food which is 
often locked up in the soil must be made 
available. All soils are composed of five 
substances: sand, clay, lime, vegetable 
matter and rocks. Sand is principally 
composed of a glassy substance known 
by the names of quartz, flint silica or 
rock crystal. It makes the soil loose and 
thus it assists air and water in finding 
their way through the soil and aiding 
the roots of plants to penetrate in all 
directions. Clay is composed of two 
chemical bodies known as silica and 
alumina in combination with water. 
There are quite a large number of 
varieties of clay, all of which retain 
much more moisture than sand. Lime 
frequently occurs in soils combined with 
carbonic acid as a carbonate of lime and 
originally comes from old hard rocks. It 
is found in large quantities in shells of 
land snails as well as some marine ani- 
mals. Vegetable matter is found in all 
soils upon which plants or trees have 
grown. It is the most valuable plant 
food. Small rocks or stones are particles 
of original rock from which soil was 
formed. With this general knowledge 
of the main constituents of soils we can 
understand better their use and classifi- 
cation. 

Soils are generally classified according 
to the proportion of lime, clay, sand and 
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Send $1.00 


for six months 
subscription 
to 


Pacific 
Sportsman 
FISHING 
HUNTING 
BOATING 
and we will 
send 
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FREE 


Made from 16-gauge shotgun shells. 


(Actual Size) 


Lights in wind. 
Half-inch flint. 
Holds large quantity fuel. 


In two colors, green or red. 


PACIFIC SPORTSMAN, 
550 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 

Please send Lighter and your Magazine for 
6 months, for which find One Dollar ($1.00) 
enclosed. 








Atlantic City’s 
ewest 
Boardwalk 
Hotel 






Five Hundred Rooms with Sea Water 

Baths — American and European Plans. 

Also beautifully Furnished Housekeeping 

Apartments with Complete Hotel Service 
by the week, month or year. 





SEA WATER SWIMMING POOL 
MARINE SUN DECK—TURKISH BATHS 





REDUCED RATES IN FORCE 











Get This Book of 
House Plans 


ERE it is, the book contain- 
ing photographs and plans 
for 100 houses designed especial- 
ly for Sunset Land. The price is 
$1.00 per copy. Order one today. 


Sunset Book Dept. 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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| humus they contain. Frequently it is | 


necessary to ascertain whether soils are 


| acid and this is done by boiling a quarter 
| of a pound of dried soil for a short time | 


in a pint of water which, after being 

cooled off, is placed in a glass. A piece | 
of blue litmus paper is then put in and | 
if the paper turns to a red it shows that | 
acid is present, and lime is then neces- 
sary to counteract the acidity. Certain 
plants, such as rhododendrons, azaleas, 
redwood trees, etc., like acid conditions. | 
Others like a slightly alkaline condition, 

and others a neutral. Most garden | 
owners will know by experience that | 
there are heavy and light soils, but some | 
may not think that a cubic foot of sand | 
will weigh from 30 to 35 pounds more | 
than the same quantity of clay. How- | 
ever all will agree that, from a working 
standpoint, sand is lighter than clay. | 
Many of our soils here are heavy adobe, | 
and hold considerable moisture as well 
as plant food. These types of soil are 
hard to work and will crumble only when 
nearly dry. Soils which retain moisture | 
are colder naturally than sandy soils, | 
hence this difference in soil temperature | 





affects maturity and also germination of | Ham 


seeds. Sandy soils will need more humus | 
to supply plant food than other types of 
soils. | 

Organic elements such as oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon play a 
great part in soils. The first three are | 
important gases and the last a substance, 
one form of which is charcoal. Besides | 
these are two other substances, sulphur | 
and phosphorus, known as secondary | 
organic elements because they are fre- | 
quently found in organized bodies. In | 
addition to these six non-metals ever 
present in fertile soils, there are five 
metals, potassium, sodium, magnesium, 
calcium and iron. All these elements are 
most important to plant life in general, 
and should prove an interesting study 
to all garden lovers. Success in plant 
culture is often due to a knowledge of 
proper soil conditions and intelligent 
treatment. 

Labor and material used in improve- 
ment of soils is well invested, and a good 
scheme is to build up good soil condi- 
tions gradually and keep this up every 
year. Take a section of your garden and 
improve it by installing a good rooting 
medium and proper drainage under the 
rooting medium. All such improve 
ments can be undertaken now, and the 





proper foundation laid for future 
planting. 
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rotected 
like this 


your garden will grow 
to greater beauty 


Flower and shrub will grow to the 
mature beauty you planned for them. 
For they will be positively protected 
during both the growing and blooming 
seasons. 

Cyclone Fence blends with any land- 
scaping plan. Made of copper-steel, 
heavily galvanized to last many years. 





Landscape gardeners say install 
your Cyclone Fence NOW. Our 
trained erection men are ready to do 
the work. We take complete respon- 
sibility. Phone, wire, or write for 
information. 


yclone 


REG US. PAT. OFF. 


ence 


STANDARD FENCE 
COMPANY 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Los Angeles Portland Cactime masa teat 
San Francisco Seattle of Fence—but | Fence 
Pacific Coast Division of clone Feats Company 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY °"4 ‘identified by thie 


trademark, 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 




























AMARACK 
LODGE 


ON TWIN LAKES 


N the wonderful Mammoth Lakes 

district, near the famous Devil’s 
Post Pile and Rainbow Falls. 
tion 8600 ft. 


Eleva- 


Excellent fishing, unsurpassed scenic 
attractions. American plan in Lodge 
or Rustic Cabins. Furnished house- 
keeping cabins. Modern rates. 


Reached via Tioga Pass, Sonora Pass 
or Lake Tahoe. 


Information and literature at all offices of the 
California State Automobile Association and the 
Automobile Club of Southern California, or 
address Lloyd B. Austin, Manager. Mammoth 
Lakes, Mono County, California. 














Ten Species Rooted Cactus ........ $1.00 
CACTUS Three Ever Blooming Rooted Cactus. . $1.00 
Post Paid —All Nursery Grown 
HOLMAN’S 
Tuxedo Cactus and Rock Garden 
633 N. Central Avenue Stockton, Calif. 
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Alfred Le Conte represents SUN- 
SET Magazine the year round. 
You too can earn many extra dol- 
lars by forwarding SUNSET re- 
newals and securing new subscrip- 
tions from your friends and 
neighbors. 


Mail the coupon today and let us 
tell you about this money making 
plan. 

Dept. 200 August, 1932 

SUNSET Magazine, 

1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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How I Grow Carnations 
| By Henry Hassell, Jr. 


Piedmont, California 


ITTLE has ever been written about 


the carnation, perhaps the most 


| beautiful and fragrant flower grown. 
| For some reason or other, the majority 
of home: gardeners are under the im- 
| pression that the carnation is a strictly 
hothouse flower and most decidedly not 
for them to grow. Many books and 
pamphlets have been written about 
the culture of greenhouse plants but 
they were published for the commercial 
| grower and after reading them, the 
amateur feels it is too costly and risky 
for him to attempt. Put in the language 
of gardening that anyone can under- 
stand, the culture of these flowers un- 
folds amazingly simple before our eyes. 


To Start the Plants 


To get a good start it is advisable to 
go to some reliable plant man to secure 
your young plants. Perhaps the easiest 
to grow and offering the greatest variety 
of colors, are the Matchless, a pure white 
of exquisite fragrance. Senora, a white 
penciled with tiny red lines is second 
only to the Matchless for spicy perfume. 
Sunset and Golden Glow are highly 
satisfactory and novel creations, having 
yellow petals with blotches and stripes of 
red, often shading into a pure orange. 
Laddie and C. W. Ward are the finest 
in the family of pink shades having im- 
mense flowers three to four inches across 
and stems two feet long. Royal Purple 
is another variety not very often seen but 
worthy of a spot in any carnation gar- 
den. Roselind of cerise, Donald of dark 
crimson and Betty Lou of cerise pink, 
are all deserving of consideration de- 
pending on individual tastes. All of the 
above varieties are listed as standard in 
the United States by the American 
Carnation Society. 

Field grown cuttings are the best kind 
to select. Seedlings are all right if you 
have the time to give to them but for 
best results, the cuttings are far superior. 
Choose short stocky grown plants, being 
careful not to be deceived by the looks 
of a tall, apparently healthy looking one 
as it will probably be the first to die in 
any sort of adverse weather. Before 
attempting any planting, be sure to 
choose a good sunny location, one that 
has a southeastern or eastern exposure. 
Ordinary garden soil is quite satisfactory 
providing it has been properly enriched 
with a good dressing of cow manure if 
it has been used for any other flowers. 
It will materially help if a good layer 
of sand is thrown on the bed and turned 
under as it will help to lighten the soil. 


After careful preparation of the soil, 
remove the plants from the pots and set 
them in the ground about twelve inches 
apart. Pack the dirt well down around 
the roots, water good and shade them 
for about three days. After they have 
become well established and show ade- 
quate growth, pinch the crowns out of 
the first two or three original shoots, 
which, during the course of a month, 
should have grown about four inches. 
This practice tends to make two or 
three shoots come where there was one 
thus producing a bushier and stronger 
plant. From now on, a feeding of some 
fertilizer at least once a month is highly 
essential. My experiments have shown 
that plant foods give excellent results. 

When the shoots show bloom stalks, 
watch carefully and as soon as the buds 
become discernible, remove all except 
the end one. It is the common mistake 
of amateur gardeners to leave all the 
buds and in this way obtain three or 
four dozen bloom none bigger than one 
and a half inches in diameter rather than 
two dozen bloom three inches in diam- 
eter. Be sure to tie them up while small. 


How to Take Cuttings 


Another common mistake frequently 
made is to leave the same carnation 
plant in the bed for three or four years, 
thus making a fine big bush with de- 
cidedly inferior bloom. The correct 
method is to make new cuttings every 
two years, keeping the stock young and 
fresh. Shortly after the old ones have 
ceased to bloom, take the slips for the 
following year. Select matured wood, 
not the old stalk, but hard green wood 
from one of the lateral shoots. Never 
use young green slips as they will easily 
rot when watered. After cutting the 
slip, set in clean, sharp river sand; water 
down and keep shaded for about a 
week. Watch closely and as soon as 
roots start to show, move them to a 
box filled with two parts of loam, one 
part of sand and one part of well-rotted 
leaf mold. Place them about six inches 
apart and when they have become well 
established, which should be about 
February or March, set them out. 

If these rules are followed, entirely 
satisfactory and praiseworthy bloom 
can be secured by any amateur with no 
experience whatsoever. Without shel- 
ter of any sort and nothing but the 
above mentioned care, I have had ninety 
per cent of my plants produce two to 
four dozen bloom each one, two and a 
half or three inches in diameter. 
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Plant Iris Now 


UGUST and September are iris 
planting months in Sunset Land. 
Already the catalogues are out and many 
are the lovely new varieties described in 
them. 
standing ones to attract our attention 
for the first time this year. Like all new 
introductions these varieties are expen- 
sive. Fortunately, however, there are 
hundreds of fine varieties listed in the 
iris catalogues that are older and, there- 
fore, within reach of every pocketbook. 
First on the list of new iris is Alta 
California, considered one of the finest 
yellows on the market. It holds its 
large, beautiful golden yellow flowers 
four feet above the ground and so firm 
is the texture that neither sun nor rain 
mar its shapely blossoms. The price is $25. 
Another excellent yellow iris is Desert 
Gold—large of size and perfect in form. 
The color is straw yellow deepening 
toward the center while the beard is 
chrome yellow. The flower is luminous, 
pleasing and fragrant and grows on a 
stalk 30 inches tall. 


For a creamy white iris, study the | 


catalogue descriptions of Natividad, a 
white that is entirely distinct from other 
California whites. Grows to a height of 
36 inches. Price, $10. 

Ronda (a Mohr-Mitchell seedling) is 
aclear, bright red. Makes as bright and 


Following are a few of the out- | 








colorful a clump for the middle of the | 


border as can be found.—L. R. 


or ING are excerpts from let- 
ters received recently by the SUNSET 
Garden Department. The first is from 
Los Altos and reads: “The fourth Los 
Altos Annual County Flower Show, 
along with a George Washington Bi- 
centennial celebration and _ pageant, 
will be held in Adobe Creek Park at 
Los Altos on Friday and Saturday, 
August 27 and 28.” 

From a letter from the Marin Garden 
Club secretary we learn that Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Romer, 26 Broadmoor Ave., 
San Anselmo, were awarded first prize 
in the recent garden contest sponsored 
by the Marin Garden Club. 

Another note reminds us that the 
Dahlia Society of California will hold 


its Seventeenth Annual Show at San 





Francisco Municipal Auditorium, Au- | 


gust 19 and 20. 
H. P. Atkinson tells us that it is a good 


| 


idea to sow valerian seed on a dry, sun- | 


baked hillside where other plants refuse 


to grow. They will thrive without water | 
and increase from year to year!—The | 


Garden Editor. 
i od, Jdeas | 


Instead of using 
grease, it is a good | 
idea to rub the hot- 
cake griddle with cut 
raw potato. This pre- 
vents sticking and 
unpleasant odor. 
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we ADMIRAL 


On the Beach Front at Cool 
Cape May, N.J. 


A beautiful modern fireproof hotel offering 
accommodations of the highest type—350 


rooms with bath. 


Rates Exceedingly Modest 


Golf —Tennis—Boati 


Surf Bathing directly from hotel. 


Sea Water Swimming Pool. 


ng 
Outdoor 
Concert and 


Dance Orchestra. Social Hostess. 


George M. Boughton, 
cManaging Director 
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ike new after a few BritutanTsHINe today. 
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Make your whole home — GLEAM!— 
Brighten up your home with Baiturantsutne! rubs with Britiutantsutne. Contains no acid. 
It’s easy! Faucets and fixtures, kitchen utensils, Will not harden or gum. Always ready to 
stove nickel, brasses, ash trays, all household use. Save yourself hours and hours of work 
asain — auto metal gleam by asking your grocer for 













HIS month we have a special gift for SUNseET families 
where there are children—those lucky homes where the 
sand pile plays a part in landscaping the garden and where 
it is never necessary to turn on the radio in order to have a 
little good-natured noise. The gift (given us by reliable 
agencies to pass along to you) consists of two excellent leaf- 


lets—one on how to build a recreation or fun room (with 


folding ping-pong table and everything) into the corner of 


basement or attic, and the other on how to make the equip- 
ment for an outdoor playground. If you wish this gift, just 
send us your request together with a large self-addressed 
envelope bearing a three-cent stamp. And tell us, please, 
what ages your youngsters are. The more we know about 
Sunset families the better magazine we can produce for you. 


* * 


You need not read the writers’ magazines to find out the 
editorial needs of SuNseT. Here on this page each month we 
tell you honestly and specifically what we want. Right now 
our greatest need is for short, practical garden tips from the 
Northwest. Another thing, when you submit a recipe to the 
Kitchen Cabinet Exchange (see page 15) be sure to give full 
directions for combining the ingredients, and tell how many 
persons that recipe will serve. Many splendid recipes have 
to be rejected because the directions are not clearly given. 
We have all of the outdoor ideas and travel articles that we 
can possibly use this year, but right now while your vacation 
is fresh in your mind, jot down notes that will be worth 
passing along another year. Remember that all ideas and 
manuscripts used in SUNSET are bought from our own west- 
ern subscribers. If you want your manuscripts back (in case 
they are not usable), you must send return postage. 


* * 


We have just finished reading Amelia Ransome Neville’s 
new book, ““The Fantastic City,” a delightful sketch of San 
Francisco social life during the Golden Era from 1856 to 
1906. There have been many reviews of this book and so we 
are just going to say that we liked it immensely and let it 
go at that. We must, however, comment upon the fact that 
the book was obviously written because the author could not 
help doing it. She had lived for fifty thrilling years in a 
thrilling city and the book just had to be written. 

Most of the manuscripts that come to us at SUNSET, evi- 
dence this same spontaneity. An ordinary chap goes to 
Yosemite and for the time being he is a poet. The firefall 
pouring molten flames over the mountainside; the shimmer- 
ing whiteness of Bridal Veil Falls; the grim face of old El 
Capitan, and a thousand other wonders compel him to ex- 
press himself, and he does so in a poem. To be sure the 
poem may not be a masterpiece; it may not even be good 
verse, but it is an honest expression of an honest man’s 
feeling. Whether it turns out to be a splendid piece of work 
like “The Fantastic City,” or whether it must eventually 


MAGAZINE 


be laid to rest in an editor’s wastebasket, we like that 
impulsive sort of writing. 

* * 

The other day a gentleman from the West Indies stopped 
in to tell us about the Mercy Ship that sailed from California 
this month—a ship bearing tons of food for the starving 
American children of Porto Rico. ‘The McCormick Steam- 
ship Company furnished the transport and generous-hearted 
Californians filled it with flour, dried fruits, rice and other 
nourishing foodstuffs. ‘This is just one more evidence of the 
friendliness and neighborliness of true westerners. If you 
wish to add your bit to this relief work, we shall be glad to 
tell you more about the plan. 

x * 

July is always our house-cleaning month here at SUNSET. 
Files are gone over; all manuscripts are re-read; clippings 
are classified, and everything is made ready for the fall 
issues of the magazine. This year we feel especially happy 
over the coming autumn Sunsets. First of all the maga- 
zines will be bigger, more attractively gotten up and packed 
tighter than ever with practical ideas for westerners. Begin- 
ning with September the garden department will be enlarged 
to include many new features such as a cactus column, a 
special rock garden department and timely planting notes 
for every part of the West. Mr. Mitchell (who has been 
taking a short vacation from SUNSET in order to write a 
new garden book) will be back with us next month starting 
a wonderful new series of western flower articles. All other 
departments of the magazine will be equally improved, be- 
ginning with the excellent September SuNseT which will 
reach you a month from today. 

k : 

Two August (or shall we write it august) ideas and this 
page is done. Have you ever tried saving a watermelon for 
Christmas dinner? One of our readers does it by selecting in 
late summer a perfect, ripe melon. Don’t plug it! This fruit 
is shellacked carefully with clear shellac and then stored 
away in a cool dry place where it cannot possibly be bruised. 
On December 25th the melon is cut and served as a colorful 
and delicious novelty on the Christmas table. Julia Hindley, 
a well-known western home economist, gives us another 
slant on watermelons which should interest many of you. 
Instead of cutting the rind for watermelon preserves into 
cubes or strips as is the general custom, carve it into pieces 
the size and shape of a large leaf, using a maple or oak or 
other leaf as pattern. These leaf-shaped pieces of rind are 
preserved and stored in a jar in the usual manner. At 
serving time one “leaf” is placed on an attractive plate and 
cut with a sharp knife along the lines where midribs and 
veins would logically occur. This carves the pickle into 
small sections, to which guests help themselves. With these 
two melon-choly (excuse it, please?) ideas we say “‘Adios 
amigos,” for another month.—The Editors. 
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